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Appointments Vacant 


SHANGHAI MUNICIPAL COUNCIL. 
PUBLIC SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 


WO ASSISTANT MASTERS are required for this School. 
: y Candidates should be 25 to 30 years of age, unmarried, 
graduates of Oxford or Cambridge University preferred. They 
must hold Government certificates and trained teachers’ diplomas, 
be experienced teachers and disciplinarians, able to prepare Cam- 
bridge Local Preliminary, Junior and Senior Candidates. Pay 
Taels 287.50 per mensem without allowances, except participation 
in the Superannuation Fund and free Medical Attendance, under 
agreement for three years, with increase of pay if agreement is 
renewed. At the present rate of exchange Taels 3 equals {1. Ex- 
change is, however, subject to fluctuation and this rate should be 
considered abnormal. The pre-war rate was Taels 8 equals {1 
First-class passage is provided and half pay during voyage. Further 
particulars and application form may be obtained of the Council’s 
Agents : 

Messrs. JOHN POOK & CO., 
Agents for the Shanghai Municipal Council, 
68, Fenchurch Street, 
E.C,3. 





May, 1920. 


BBOTS BROMLEY, S. ANNE’S.—WANTED in September, 
SINGING MISTRESS, to teach Class Singing and train 
choir. Must have good voice herself and be able to teach Junior 
Pianoforte. Communicant member of the Church of England. 
Resident salary from {90 to £150, according to degree and 
experience. 








LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 


PPLICATIONS are invited for the POSITION of PRINCIPAL 

of the L.C.C. CAMDEN SCHOOL of ART, Dalmeny Avenue, 

Camden Road, N. Salary £440 ayear, rising by annual increments 
of £25 to £540 a year. 

The school will provide instruction in drawing, painting, modelling, 
pictorial design, industrial design, fashion drawing and embroidery. 
In addition to qualifications as a practical artist, candidates should 
possess administrative ability. Preference will be given to 
candidates who have served, or attempted to serve, with H.M. 
Forces. Application forms may be obtained from the Education 
Officer (T.I.), Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C.2. 
(Stamped, addressed, foolscap envelope necessary). Form must be 
returned by 11 a.m. on June 1, 1920. Canvassing disqualifies. 

JAMES BIRD, 
Clerk of the London County Council. 


BRISTOL EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
COTHAM SECONDARY SCHOOL. 


WW Mast to commence in September next, an ASSISTANT 

MASTER with qualifications to teach French. Preference 
will be given to candidate who will take an interest in either Cadet 
work or school games. 

Salary in accordance with Grade II. of the Committee’s scale 
(£180 rising by £10 annually to £340). Previous experience up to 
ten years w vill be taken into account in fixing initial salary. 

Forms of application, which must be returned not later than 
Monday, May 31, may be obtained by sending a stamped, addressed, 
toolscap envelope to 





WM. AVERY ADAMS. 
Guildhall, Bristol, 
May 13, 1920. 


Appointments Vacant 


LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 
COMPULSORY DAY CONTINUATION SCHOOLS. 


APPOINTMENT OF PRINCIPALS. 


HE Council invites applications from men and women for 
APPOINTMENT as PRINCIPALS of Compulsory Day 
Continuation Schools to be established under the Education Act, 
1918. Applicants will be required to produce evidence cf good 
general education, recognised academical or technical qualifications, 
teaching or lecturing experience, and organising ability. Experience 
in social and welfare work is also desirable. 

The inclusive scales of salary are as follows according to size of 
school :— 

Grade 1. Men £500—{25— {600 ; women £400—{20— £475. 
Grade II. Men £500—{£25—{£650 ; women £400—/20—/510. 
Grade III. Men £500—£25—£700 ; women £400—{20—.4550. 

Applicants in the service of the Council, who may be selected for 
these appointments and who are receiving salary within the limit 
of the above scales, will be transferred at salaries not lower than 
their existing salaries. 

Preference will be given in the case of male candidates to those 
who have served, or attempted to serve, with H.M. Forces. 

Apply (enclosing stamped addressed foolscap envelope) to the 
Education Officer (T.3), London County Council, Education Offices, 
Victoria Embankment, W.C.2. Form T.3/3 will then be sent, 
and must be returned by 11 a.m. on May 26, 1920. Canvassing 
disqualifies. 





JAMES BIRD, 
Clerk of the London County Council. 





BRISTOL EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
ST. GEORGE SECONDARY SCHOOL. 
ANTED to commence as soon as possible, a TEMPORARY 
ASSISTANT MISTRESS with special qualifications to 
teach English. 

Salary according to scale—/160 rising by £10 annually te £300. 
Previous service up to 10 years will be taken into account in fixing 
initial salary. 

Forms of application, which should be returned not later than 
Wednesday, May 26, 1920, may be obtained by sending a stamped, 
addressed, foolscap envelope to 

WM. AVERY ADAMS. 

Guildhall, Bristol, 

May 6, 1920. 
DURHAM COLLEGES IN THE UNIVERSITY OF DURHAM. 
PPLICATIONS are invited for the POST of LECTURER 
in English Language and Literature in the Durham Colleges 
in the University of Durham. Candidates should be graduates 
in Honours ofa British University. Initial salary £250 per annum. 
Further particulars may be had from the SECRETARY oF CoUNCIL, 
University Offices, Durham. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF WALES. 
ABERYSTWYTH. 
PPLICATIONS are invited for the POST of CATALOGUER 
in the Library of the University College of Wales, 
Aberystwyth, at a salary of £250 per annum. 
For further particulars and application forms apply to the 
REGISTRAR, University College of Wales, Aberystwyth. 
Applications should reach the undersigned not later than 
June 11, 1920. 








J. H. DAVIES, 
May 14, 1920. Principal. 
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Appointments Vacant 





May 21, 1920 


Appointments Vacant 








WALTHAMSTOW URBAN DISTRICT COUNCIL. 
PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 


‘WO MALE ASSISTANTS are to be appointed on the Public 

Libraries Staff and applications are invited from persons 

with practical experiefice in Municipal Libraries. Candidates must 
hold two Library Association Certificates. 

Salary £200 per annum. Applications in candidates own hand- 
writing, stating age, experience, etc., and accompanied by copies 
of three recent testimonials, to reach the undersigned by post not 
later than 12 noon on Saturday, June 5, 1920. 

C. SYDNEY WATSON, 
Clerk to Council. 

Town Hall, Walthamstow, E.17. 

May 12, 1920. 





CITY OF BIRMINGHAM EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


HE EDUCATION COMMITTEE invite APPLICATIONS for 
the following POSTS for the term commencing in September 

next : 
GEORGE Dixon SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR Boys. 

ASSISTANT MASTER (Principal Subject: FRENCH). 
ERDINGTON SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

ASSISTANT MISTRESS (Principal Subject: BOTANY). 

DOMESTIC SCIENCE MISTRESS with experience in organis- 

ing School Dinners. 

Forms of a>plication and copies of present scale of salaries may 
be obtained from the undersigned. At present the following war 
bonus is paid : 

Men £74 to £78 per annum according to salary. 
Women {66 to £70 és “5 - 
Applications must be sent in not later than June 3. 
P. D. INNEs, 
Chief Education Officer. 
Education Office, Council House, Margaret Street. 





LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 


EVENING INSTITUTES. 


PPLICATIONS are invited for APPOINTMENTS as WHOLE- 
TIME RESPONSIBLE MASTERS of the undermentioned 
literary evening institutes : 

1 (a) The City (Graystoke Place) Training College, Breams 
Buildings, Fetter Lane, E.C.4 ; (b) The Holloway County Secondary 
School, Hilldrop Road, Holloway, N.7. 

2 (a) The Dalston County Secondary School, Colveston Crescent, 
Dalston, E.8; (b) The Poplar George Green’s School, East India 
Dock Road, Poplar, E.14. 

3 (a) The Plumstead and Woolwich County Secondary School, 
Old Mill Road, Plumstead Common, S.E.18; (b) The Eltham 
County Secondary School, Deansfield Road, Well Hall, S.E.9. 

In each case two institutes will be conducted, as set out above, 
by one responsible master. The Poplar and the Eltham institute 
have to be established for the session 1920-21, which commences 
in September next; the remaining four institutes are already in 
existence. 

Salary will be at the rate of £440 a year, rising by annual 
increments of £25 to £540. Literary qualifications and organising 
experience are essential. Preference will be given to persons who 
have served, or attempted to serve, with H.M. Forces. Canvassing 
disqualifies. 

Apply to the Education Officer (T7), Education Offices, Victoria 
Embankment, W.C.2 (stamped addressed envelope necessary) for 
form T17, which must be returned by 11 a.m. on Wednesday, 
May 26, 1920. 





JAMEs Birp, 
Clerk of the London County Council. 





FULHAM BOROUGH COUNCIL. 
APPOINTMENT OF DEPUTY LIBRARIAN. 


HE PUBLIC LIBRARIES COMMITTEE of the COUNCIL 
are prepared to receive APPLICATIONS for the POSITION 
of DEPUTY LIBRARIAN. 

Candidates must have a complete knowledge of the various 
methods of cataloguing and have had experience in a library 
employing scientific classification. Commencing salary £220, 
plus war bonus on the scale approved by the Council, amounting 
at the present time to {112 per annum. 

Applications, stating age, qualifications and experience, and 
accompanied by copies of three recent testimonials, to be addressed 
to the undersigned and delivered not later than Saturday, 
June 12, 1920. 

All canvassing will disqualify. 

J. PERCY SHUTER, 
Town Clerk. 


UNIVERSITY OF BRISTOL. 
ASSISTANT LECTURER IN EDUCATION. 

HE UNIVERSITY will shortly proceed to appoint an 

ASSISTANT LECTURER in EDUCATION to be attached 

to the Women’s division of the Department of Education. Salary 
£250— £10— £300. 

Further particulars may be obtained from the ReGISTRAR to 

whom applications and testimonials should be sent before May 29. 





UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SOUTH WALES AND 
MONMOUTHSHIRE. 


COLEG PRIFATHROFAOL DEHEUDIR CYMRU A MYNWY 


HE COUNCIL of the COLLEGE invites APPLICATIONS for 
the POST of PROFESSOR of LOGIC and PHILOSOPHY, 
The commencing salary will be £600 per annum. 

Further particulars may be obtained from the undersigned, by 
whom 100 copies of applications and testimonials must be received 
on or before June 7, 1920. 

D. J. A. BROWN, 
Registrar. 
University College, Cardiff. 
May 15, 1920. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SOUTH WALES AND 
MONMOUTHSHIRE. 


COLEG PRIFATHROFAOL DEHEUDIR CYMRU A MYNWY, 


HE COUNCIL of the COLLEGE invites APPLICATIONS 

for the POST of SECOND ASSISTANT LECTURER in the 

Departments for the Training of Men Teachers for Elementary 

and Secondary Schools. The commencing salary will be £250 
per annum. 

Further particulars may be obtained from the undersigned, by 
whom applications with testimonials (which need not be printed) 
must be received on or before Monday, June 14, 1920. 

D. J. A. BROWN, 
Registrar, 





University College, Cardiff. 
May 15, 1920. 





BRIGHTON MUNICIPAL TECHNICAL COLLEGE. 
Principal : W. MANSERGH VaRLFY, M.A., D.Sc., Ph.D. 
PPLICATIONS are invited from Honours Graduates in Arts 
(men or women) for the following Positions :— 
LECTURER IN ENGLISH and HISTORY. 
LECTURER IN MODERN LANGUAGES (principally French), 
The work will include the conduct of classes up to London B.A. 
standard. Commencing salary in each case £300. The institution 
of these two lectureships forms part of a scheme for developing 
Arts and Higher Commercial sides at the College. Forms of 
application, which must be returned not later than June 11, 
may be obtained from the undersigned. 
F. HERBERT TOYNE, 
Secretary. 
54, Old Steine, Brighton. 





CITY OF SHEFFIELD EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 

TECHNICAL SCHOOL OF ART, ARUNDEL STREET. 

EQUIRED, a well qualified ART INSTRUCTOR to teach 
and lecture on Decorative Architecture, History of Art, 
Geometry and Perspective. 

Commencing salary, £200 or (220, with a maximum of £400 or 
£450, according to qualifications. In addition, half of the can- 
didate’s previous experience in a like capacity may be regarded 
in fixing the commencing salary. 

Application forms, which may be obtained at this office, should 
be completed and returned to the undersigned not later than 
June 12, 1920. 

PERCIVAL SHARP, 
Director of Education. 

Education Office, Sheffield. 

May 18, 1920. 





Lectures 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 

A COURSE of FOUR ADVANCED LECTURES on ‘“ THE 

LITERARY INDEBTEDNESS OF AMERICA TO 
ENGLAND ” will be given by Professor William B. Cairns of the 
University of Wisconsin,at King’s College, Strand, W.C.,at 5.30 p.m. 
on June 1, 3, 8and 10. Chairman: Prof. Sir Israel Gollancz, 
Litt.D. Admission free. Syllabus obtainable on application. 

P. J. HARTOG, Academic Registrar. 
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May 21, 1920 


= Art Exhibitions 


ge x W.S. ROYAL SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN 
WATER-COLOURS. 


174th EXHIBITION NOW OPEN, 10 till 6. 
5a, PALL MALL, EAST (near National Gallery). 


THE GREATOREX GALLERIES, 


14, Grafton Street, New Bond Street, W.1. 
SPECIAL EXHIBITION OF 
OIL PAINTINGS, WATER COLOURS & ETCHINGS, 
“FACTS and FANTASIES” by LOUIS WEIRTER. 
May—June, 1920. 




















The South Downs. By Adam Slade. 


ELDAR GALLERY, 
40, Great Marlborough St., W. Oocen Daily 10—6. 














EXHIBITION OF EARLY ENGLISH PORTRAITS 
By SIR HENRY RAEBURN, SIR THOMAS 
LAWRENCE BEECHEY, and other eminent masters. 





The Pembroke Gallery, 14, Clifford Street, London, W. Open 10 to 5 o’elock, 











SPELLS OF RUSSIA. 
Paintings by Nicolas Roerich, on view at the Goupil Gallery, 
5, Regent Street, S.W.1. 1s. 3d. (with tax). 10—5.30. Sats., 
10—1. 





Societies 


ROYAL HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 
HE ALEXANDER PRIZE will be awarded for the best 
Essay on any subject approved by the Literary Director. 
Essays must be sent in by March 31, 1921. 
For further particulars apply to the SECRETARY, 22, Russell 
Square, W.C.1. 








Typewriting &c. 


YPEWRITING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION carefully and 
promptly executed at home, Is. per 1,000 words; carbon 
copy, 3d. per 1,000 words. Duplicating. Cambridge Local.— 
Miss Nancy McFarLAangE, 11, Palmeira Avenue, Westcliffe, Essex. 








ET ustype your MS. 1s. per thousand words. Neat, intelli- 

gent work. Good paper. Clients’ suggestions or requests 

carefully followed.—LiTERARY MANAGER, Oxford Bureau, 3, Cross- 
hall Street, Liverpool. 


Authors’ Agents, etc. 


HE AUTHORS’ ALLIANCE are prepared to consider and 
place MSS. for early publication. Literary work of all 
kinds dealt with by experts who place Authors’ interests first. 
Twenty years’ experience. Please note new address: 93 and 94, 
CuanceRY LANE, Lonpon, W.C.2. 


ROOF READING, INDEXING, RESEARCHES, REVISION 
Linguist, good experience.—Mr. F. A. HADLAND, 15, Bellevue 
Mansions, Forest Hill, S.E.23. 














Miscellaneous 


ADING PHOTOGRAPHS, Old Miniatures, etc., reproduced 
in facsimile of original when new. Valuable prints, china, 
nw ieee —F. Moore, 10, Titchfield Terrace London, 








ATHENZUM WANTED. 
1 copy each ee 4 and July, 1918, 
by G. E. StecsverT & Co., 2, Star Yard, Carey Street, W.C.2. 
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Booksellers & Catalogues 


BOOKS AND AUTOGRAPHS. 
CATALOGUES FREE. 
R. Atxinson, 188, Peckham Rye, London, S.E.22. 











B. H. BLACKWELL, LTD., 


50 and 51, Broad Street, Oxford. 





TWO NEW CATALOGUES. 


No. 170. Works relating to Classical Antiquity, 
chiefly from the Libraries of the late J. L. Strachan 
Davidson, Master of Balliol, the late Herbert P. Richards, 
M.A., and other Scholars recently deceased. [Now ready. 


No. 17). The Library of the Jate Rev. H. C. Beeching, 
Dean of Norwich, including a considerable section of books 
in English Literature, Shakespeariana, etc. [Nearly ready. 











Sales by Auction 


PERSIAN AND INDO-PERSIAN MINIATURES. 
Messrs. 
SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
ILL SELL by AUCTION, at their Large Galleries, 34 and 
35, New Bond Street, W.1, on Friday, June 4, at Two 
o’clock precisely, 

A SMALL but CHOICE COLLECTION of PERSIAN and 
INDO-PERSIAN MINIATURES and MANUSCRIPTS, the 
Property of Monsieur Claude Anet, 108, Rue du Bac, Paris, con- 
sisting of Sixty Miniatures and Eleven Manuscripts, many of the 
XVth. and XVIth. Centuries. 

May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 

Illustrated Catalogues price 2s. 6d. each. 














YOUR FRIENDS 
ABROAD. 


HE ATHENZUM is ap- 
preciated by book-lovers 
everywhere, and especially by those 
who live in the distant and some- 
times obscure regions overseas 
where it is difficult to obtain 
English literature. 
No more welcome gift could be 
made to literary and artistic friends 
abroad than a yearly subscription 
to THE ATHENUM, the cost of 
which is only 30/- for the 52 
issues. 


Orders and remittances should be sent to 


THE ATHENEUM, 
170, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 4. 























Any BooksgLier 


Publishers: Watts 





POEMS FROM BEYOND 


& Co. 


Any Liprary. 
Johnson’s Court, 





E.C.4. 
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BATSFORD’S 
Recent & Forthcoming Books 


THE ENGLISH INTERIOR 


A Review of the Decoration of English Homes from Tudor Times to the 
XIXth Century. By ARTHUR STRATTON, F.S.A., F.R.I.B.A., Author 
of “‘ The Domestic Architecture of the Tudor Period,” &c. Containing 
120 full-page Plates in Collotype and in Colour, from specially prepared 
Photographs, Measured Drawings and Sketches, together with numerous 
Illustrations in the Text. Large 4to, buckram, gilt, price £4 4s. net. 
(Ready in June.) 

This is the first book to deal adequately with the evolution of the English 
Interior as a whole. The plates present a continuous series of complete 
representative interiors of all types, from the state rooms of great mansions 
whose names are household words to simple apartments from small houses by 
unknown architects, many of which have not been illustrated before. 


OLD COLONIAL FURNITURE 


By LUKE VINCENT LOCKWOOD. A comprehensive record of all the 
types of Furniture current in England and America during the XVIIth 
and XVIIIth Centuries. With 869 Illustrations in half-tone of fine selected 
pieces. Two vols., large 4to, cloth gilt, £6 15s. net. 


A HISTORY OF EVERYDAY 
THINGS IN ENGLAND (1066-3800) 


Written and Illustrated by MARJORIE and C. H. B. QUENNELL, 
Each chapter treats ofsuch subjects as General Social Conditions, Costumes, 
Buildings, Homes and Furniture, Modes of Life, Food, Travel, Fairs and 
Markets, Games, Ships and Sea Power, Industrial Occupations, &c., amply 
illustrated in line, half-tone, and colour. In Two Parts, sold separately 
at 8s 6d. net each, or bound together in one volume, 16s. 6d. net. 

PART I.—1066-1499. PART II.—1500-1800. 

THE TIMES in a 130-line review of Part I. says :— 

“The goal of the authors of this very charming book is to introduce boys 
and girls to the life of successive ages, and so to enable them to study history, 
and indeed special branches of history, in such a way that the evolution of 
national life should appear a living thing. This we think they have achieved, 
and it is no mean achievement.” 


OLD CROSSES AND LYCHGATES 


By AYMER VALLANCE, M.A., F.S.A. Containing 237 Illustrations 
from photographs, drawings, and old prints. 4to, cloth, price 18s. net. 
The appearance of this work is particularly timely, since the demand for 
appropriate war memorials has naturally caused a great revival of interest in 
old Crosses and similar monuments. The present volume contains the most 
complete collection of examples ever brought together. 


YPRES: THE HOLY GROUND OF 
BRITISH ARMS 


By LIEUT.-COL. BECKLES WILLSON. A short sketch of the history 
of Ypres, with an account of the five years’ fighting in the Ypres salient. 
Numerous Photographs and Maps. 8vo, wrapper, 3s. net. 


New Volume in Batsford’s Collector's Library. 


PORCELAIN 


By WILLLIAM BURTON. With over 50 full-page Plates illustrating 
87 fine examples of the Porcelain of Various Countries and Periods. Large 
8vo, cloth, gilt, 10s. 6d. net. 
This book, written by one of the foremost authorities, forms the best general 
survey of the subject. 


WHERE THE GREAT CITY 
STANDS 


A Study in the New Civics. By C. R. ASHBEE, M.A., F.R.LB.A. 
Illustrated by over 120 Drawings, Photographs, Diagrams, and Plans. 
4to, boards, cloth back, 25s. net. 

Thisimportant work contains the fruits of an exhaustive study of the principles 
and practice of Civic Design and Industrial Welfare, both in England and 
America. It forecasts and visualizes the new conditions and ideals to be aimed 
at in the vital problems of reconstruction in Housing, Town Planning, Labour, 
Education, and Social Welfare. 


THE CHEAP COTTAGE AND 
SMALL HOUSE 


A Manual of Economical Building. By J. GORDON ALLEN, F.R.I.B.A. 
New Edition, remodelled and greatly enlarged, containing over 150 Illustra- 
tions of Housing Schemes, Workmen’s and Labourers’ Cottages, Week-end 
Houses, &c. Large 8vo, cloth, 8s. 6d. net. 





*,* MESSRS. BATSFORD WILL BE PLEASED TO FORWARD POST 
FREE ON REQUEST A COPY OF THEIR NEW ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE OF BOOKS ON ART, ARCHITECTURE, DECORATION, 
ANTIQUES, GARDENCRAFT, BUILDING, &c. 








London: B. T. BATSFORD, Ltd., 94, High Holborn. 


May 21, 1920 





MESSRS. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS 


Send your name and address to Messrs. Methuen and you 
will receive regularly their Illustrated Announcement List. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF THE “TARZAN” BOOKS 


THE WARLORD OF MARS 
By EDGAR RICE BURROUGHS. Author of “A Princess 
of Mars,” and ‘The Gods of Mars.”” Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
{Just PuBLISHED 
A continuation of the remarkable adventures of John 
Carter on the mysterious planet of Mars. Full of thrills 
and excitement, breathless incidents, and extraordinary 

situations. 


JOHN BULL, JUNIOR 
By F. WREN CHILD (7s. net) 
A story of public-school life, in which humour and mystery 
are skilfully blended. 


SESTRINA 
By A. SAFRONI-MIDDLETON (7s. net) 


A novel with an adventurous hero, full of tropic mystery 
and thrilling realism. 


GENERAL LITERATURE 


CHAOS AND ORDER IN INDUSTRY 
By G. D. H. COLE, M.A. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
An attempt to outline the conditions of the restoration 
of order in the sphere of industry, and to work out, in 
relation to various industries and problems, the immediate 














policy which ought to be pursued. 


ECONOMICS 


By JAMES CUNNISON, M.A., Lecturer in Social 
Economics in the University of Glasgow. Crown 8vo, 


5s. net. 


This book aims at a brief presentation of the underlying 
principles of economic life, a knowledge of which is essential 


to citizenship. 





METHUEN & CO., LTD., 36, Essex Street, London, W.C.2, 




















rc 
EPSTEIN. 


By Bernard Van Dieren. 
£2 2s. net. Illustrated with 
50 reproductions in collo- 
type of the sculptor’s work. 


No sculptor of recent years has 
been the subject of so much dis- 
cussion as Jacob Epstein. The recent 
exhibition of some of his works was 
a great success, and the present 
volume has therefore 1 timely interest. 


_ 
CORRESPONDENCE 
OF JEAN-BAPTISTE 
CARRIER. Collected, 


translated and annotated 
by E. H. Carrier, M.A., 
M.Sc., F.R.Hist.S. 15s. net. 


Jean-Baptiste Carrier (People’s 
Representative to the Convention) 
was a most interesting figure in the 
crowded drama of the French 
Revolution, and the present corres- 
pondence during his Mission in 
Brittany, 1793-1794, will be of 
immense value to all interested in 
that great upheaval. 





POETS IN THE 
NURSERY. 


By Charles Powell. With an 
Introduction by John 
Drinkwater. 5s. net. 
“As clever a volume of parodies 

as ever set famous poets turning in 

their graves.’’—Evening Standard. 
“The cleverest parodist England 
has known for many years.’’—Daily 

Express. 





POEMS. 


By Iris Tree. 6s. net. 

“The day will come when critics 
will refer to this publication as to 
a rare event in literature.... A 
scholar has compared her to Ver- 
haeren, and this is, in many respects, 
placing her too high.”—The Poetry 
Review. 





NEW FICTION. 


THE STORY OF A 
NEW ZEALAND RIVER. 

By Jane Mander. 
8s. 6d. net. 


Mr. PRESTON’S DAUGHTER 
By Thomas Cobb, Author of 
‘“‘ The Silver Bag,”’ etc. 

7s. net. 





” JOHN LANE, THE BODLEY HEAD, VIGO STREET, Wi. ; 
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THE DIFFICULTIES OF CRITICISM 


FEW weeks ago I wrote an article in THE 

ATHENZUM on Craftsmen Critics, and this 

article has been rather severely handled by one 
of my friends on the ground that it was nonsense. 
He has been able to quote several foolish estimates 
formed by craftsmen, and he has also emphasized one 
very serious difficulty which lies in the way of the 
craftsman critic. This difficulty is one of social 
relationship. The ideal critic has no friends, no 
prejudices: he is not called upon to meet intimately 
the persons he has just been criticizing or is about to 
deal with. He lives remote, in the world, but not of 
it; full of gusto for life, but outside the vehemence 
of its partisanships. He is neither in camps nor in 
dinner parties, and yet is sensitively aware of all 
productivity and its significance. The suggestion 
implied is that if I meet an artist (a rare experience), 
I must be influenced by the personal contact ; and that 
if I work as a craftsman in one or more of the Arts, 
I cannot escape preference for my own limitations as 
an executant. There seems to be something to be 
said for my friend’s objections. Let him whois without 
prejudice among us cast the first stone. 

But to return to the exact difficulty. The fact that 
one ridiculous person or another, who has seen his 
name upon a dozen title-pages, makes characteristically 
ridiculous remarks upon another person equally 
ridiculous, does not invalidate a general theory. 
And if a craftsman who is also a critic meets at dinner 
another craftsman who is not a critic, must the first 
be biased against the second? Ideally, he should not 
be. Infact, heisnot. He iscertainly not more likely 
to be biased than is the critic whose criticism is his 
only craft. The critic may be influenced by many 
considerations, but his judgment, which alone matters, 
since the expression of it is inevitably imperfect, need 


not be affected. What is far more to the point is that 
there are certain definite conventions which govern 
journalistic criticism. The critic who is honest never 
dreams of thinking (let alone saying) : ‘‘ I do not like 
this work because I dislike the man who made it.” 
He possibly recognizes in the work characteristic 
defects which he has observed in the man. -He may 
hear the author’s voice, may know the model, may 
pierce by social knowledge an artistic humbug which 
would have deceived him as a critic. Need he be 
unfair? I cannot see why he should be unfair; and 
yet I have certainly observed that inferior critics use 
facts gleaned in personal gossip in order to substantiate 
inferences derived from the work itself. The inclination 
is not singular to the artist. It is common to all who 
are overworked and perfunctory. 


The defect I observe chiefly in current criticism is 
an absence of candour ; but it is enforced disingenuous- 
ness, dictated by the policy of those other than the 
critic. One may not explicitly say in any paper, 
for example, until he is dead, that a writer is an 
inefficient writer. One may not name him in con- 
demning the class of work with which he is associated. 
One may say, ‘‘ This book is quite definitely the worst 
book ever written’’; but one may not say, ‘“ Mr. 
Swinnerton is a dull and pretentious writer.”” One 
may hint, as one does in French conversation ; but 
one may not be outspoken, as one is in English 
conversation. The work may be condemned ; but not 
the person who did the work. The convention is legal 
and editorial; but it affects the contributor, who 
knows that good-breeding must be observed in 
newspaper columns as in social intercourse. This 
convention breeds death. 

We have all met the writers who beg for our 
candid opinion; we have all dressed the naked 
opinion in flowers and found ourselves still unforgiven. 
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What wonder that we set the social conveniences 
above ideal truth? We are humane, and humane- 
ness is a form of cowardice; just as candour is a 
form of arrogance. But we are humane as human 
beings, not as craftsmen. I still suggest that the 
craftsman has a surer sense—a less trammelled 
intuition—of what quality lies in a work of art 
than the critic can have who has never discovered 
for himself, by actual experience, what lies behind 
the creative act. All that concerns me here is the 
difficulty—not of perception, but of expression. If 
we cannot name a man whom we believe to be a 
bad craftsman, and deal faithfully with him, then 
criticism is dead. We need not be vituperative, 
although even vituperation is better than politeness ; 
but we ought to be able to be explicit. In criticism, 
however, as in everything else, ‘‘ good form”’ is the 
curse. It is plebeian, it is vulgar, it is unforgivable, 
to be outspoken. One may stab, but one may not 
strike. The alternative seems to be the silly brawling 
of the correspondence columns. 


Can nothing be done to remedy this? There is 
one singular convention which bears upon it and 
which one may see illustrated at the present time. 
Humaneness is still the cause. It is that beginners 
and those who are supposed to be relatively 
unsuccessful receive undue praise, while those who 
are understood to be popularly established are by 
way of having their work unduly attacked. Mr. 
Wells and Mr. Bennett have long been subjected to a 
guerilla warfare of this kind. Mr. Compton Mackenzie, 
suspected of too great and too conscious popular 
success, is being handed malodorous bouquets by the 
reviewers of his new book. He is being accused of 
writing for the public, and not for the reviewers. 
It does not matter at all. It is mimic warfare. 
Everybody knows that the tone of all the reviews in 
the world will not now affect Mr. Mackenzie’s sales, 
that it is a sort of joke. With a writer of smaller 
popularity the case might be different ; but reviewers, 
being on the whole too tolerant, would exercise 
discretion, and they would never rush to harry 
even Mr. Mackenzie if they thought their attacks 
likely to harm him. They are too kind ; their editors 
are too cautious ; the convention is too well-established. 
It is not that they are fellow-craftsmen (although 
Mr. Mackenzie quotes proudly among his press- 
extracts remarks made about him by Mr. Hugh 
Walpole and myself, in order to show that we 
enviously watch his successes), but that they are 
reviewers governed by a general and inflexible etiquette. 
And until that etiquette is broken, until the critic is 
allowed to say, quite definitely, that the author, or 
painter, or composer, is incompetent, we shall have 
stumbling criticism. The knowledge of the critic is 
not to be estimated by the timidity of his expressed 
judgment. Otherwise we should be forced to the 
conclusion that all reviewers were the nincompoops 
they appear; which would be absurd. The know- 
ledge of the critic lies in what he is capable of finding 
in the work. It lies in his power to estimate the 
essential quality of that work, and not in his public 
verdict upon it. 


There is another difficulty arising out of this 
question. Some reviewers are not content to appear 
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stupid. They are still as discreet, they still accept 
the convention; but they expose rather their own 
brilliance than the quality of the work they are 
essaying. Itisadanger. It is unfair to their subject- 
matter, for in bravura they lose sight of the critic’s 
function, which is esthetic appraisal. The judgment 
may be “there or thereabouts’”’; but there has 
been a very curious abandonment of an essential 
faculty. For the sake of what is often true and 
amusing as objective comment, these critics have 
denied themselves the exercise of a function in- 
comparably higher and finer. They have suppressed 
imagination, which is sympathy; and have sought 
only to display their own skill. It is pardonable; 
but it is not criticism. 

What, then, is criticism? It certainly implies a 
double process—of subjection to the work of art and 
of detachment from it. It is, like poetry, emotion 
remembered in tranquillity. It is for each of us the 
thing we have made for the preservation of our own 
self-respect. Art is only one of the aspects of life 
with which it is concerned. With moral and esthetic 
theory we can occupy ourselves for generations ; but 
in the application of improvised moral and esthetic 
theory we spend all our thoughts upon life and the 
arts. Something tells us when a piece of music is 
sentimental, when a poem is more than a lozenge of 
words, when a novel is the result of a conception or a 
recipe. It tells each of us, perhaps, a different thing ; 
but there is not a great deal of difference in estimate, 
as we may see by the way in which (for example) 
writers achieve a sort of equilibrium, half-way between 
the position claimed for them by idolaters and the 
neglect dictated by the superior spirit. The superior 
spirit may be anemic and affected ; and the idolater 
may be a fool; but only an inferior artist will be 
deceived by either, and if he is deceived he will 
unquestionably fall into insignificance. That is what 
time does; it waves aside all reviews, good or bad, 
friendly or indifferent. It is then that quality tells, 
above all accidents and preciously cultivated tricks 
of execution and judgment. The leaven of real 
criticism thus works all the time. The mischief is 
that it works in spite of printed opinion. It will not 
be possible for printed opinion to regain (or attain) 
authority until it becomes the expression of imaginative 
sympathy; and as imaginative sympathy is a rare 
and precious gift, to be found at its highest only in the 
truly creative artist, we must not expect it to penetrate 
literary criticism at any time. Few of us will take the 
trouble to comprehend a work of art. Critics either 
wish to think of brilliant things to say about it, or they 
remember the author or his successes and failures. 
They sacrifice a personal imagination to a false regard 
for opinion or their own dexterity. And in both of 
these weaknesses they are abetted by editors, who, 
to a man, dread a tedious sincerity of estimate as much 
as they dread the law of libel. It is time good form and 
brilliance were alike discarded in favour of a love of life 
and art for its own sake. But as long as gentility 
remains reputable it will not be recognized for the 
procurer it is. FRANK SWINNERTON. 

UNDER the auspices of the Egyptian Exploration Society a 
lecture will be delivered by Professor B. P. Grenfell, D.Litt., 


at Burlington House, on Friday, May 28, at 8.30 p.m., on 
““ The Present Position of Papyrology.”’ 
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ARTHUR SYMONS 


O me, as to many another man who remembers 
the English poetry of twenty and of fifteen 
years ago, there have befallen certain accidents 

of memory and oblivion; certain adventures in 
appreciation and depreciation. I am, I presume, not 
the only man who has worn dog-eared a volume, 
one volume or another, of Arthur Symons’ poetry ; 
who has lost or lent it, and even lost or lent a second 
or a third copy. 

There come to me two poems of ‘‘ the Road,” of 
the somewhat Borrovian or even Stevensonian ‘“‘ Road,” 
“Gipsies’’ and ‘‘ Wanderers,’’ who had chosen the 
better part; ‘‘ Faces of friendly strangers, not the 
slow monotony of friends”; ‘‘ decadence,” that is, 
flying in the face of British wholeheartedness; ‘“‘ the 
rat gnaws at my heart,” ‘“‘ The Brown Sparrow,’’ the 
“Hymn to Immortal Beauty” with its ‘‘I am the 
torch,’’ she saith, ‘“‘ but where is the moth dare burn ? ”’ 
“T am Iseult and Helen, I have seen Troy burn and 
my fondest knight lie dead.’’ ‘Time has been the 
breath upon the glass.’ And men have said: 

Age after age in rapture or despair 

Love’s few poor words, before mine image there. 

One remembers a poem in broken lines and by phrases. 
I am deliberately beginning this essay from memory, 
and in the surety that there has been no book of 
Symons on my shelf since some vague period “ before 
the war.” 

Yet in the flurry of new values and new poets I 
wonder how many there are who will leave so many 
lines, or so many distinct poems, in the faulty memory 
of the reader in 1940. There were in Symons’ books 
translations of Verlaine, and there was likewise a 
poem of Verlaine’s own on the Fountain Court, 
a poem made for Symons by Verlaine, non sine 
gloria, 

There was also a book, prized above the essays on 
Sienna and the Italian cities; a book seemingly of 
variations on ‘‘ Louis Lambert,” “‘ Spiritual Adven- 
tures.”’ It was perhaps the best of the Paterine 
prose books of the nineties, treating of Degas, of 
Esther Khan, of some fictitious person (probably in 
semi-autobiography) ; all of these making a distinct, a 
separate flavour in the mind, and, as time proves, a 
basis of durable memory. 

Of the Bensons who were poets in that time I 
remember nothing distinctly. Dowson has been made 
distinct by death, and by being compact in one volume ; 
Yeats has continued in the Irish Theatre and in 
progressive activity. Symons, after severe illness, 
has reappeared as if still in the land of ’95, writing 
still of Javanese dancers, and certainly very much 
“out of the movement,”’ and, on that account, possibly 
too much out of our minds when we indulge in the 
schoolmasterly game of ‘‘ estimating the period.”’ 

There is a somewhat harsh judgment of Symons 
registered in the private papers of Lionel Johnson, 
the man least fitted among men of Symons’ own 
decade to understand Symons’ particular beauty, for 
Johnson was entrenched in a very different belief and a 
very different comprehension of values; yet even at 
the end of that note of his we find the praise or the 
compensation: Symons; “a slave to impressionism, 
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whether the impression be precious or no. A London 
fog, the blurred, tawny lamplights, the red omnibus, 
the dreary rain, the depressing mud, the glaring gin- 
shop, the slatternly shivering women : three dexterous 
Stanzas, telling you that and nothing more. And in 
nearly every poem one line or phrase of absolutely 
pure and fine imagination . . . he might be of the 
elect.” 

For the generation that was to come after the 
impressionists these definite things have come to have 
considerably more meaning and significance than can 
any general statements of theology, and what impresses 
one to-day in re-reading Symons’ earlier work is scarcely 
its dexterity. Indeed, one has difficulty in finding in 
the earlier books just the poem one wants for an 
illustration of Symons’ datum. One has, assuredly, 
the impression of Monet and of Degas, not always 
incomparably ‘‘ put on.” Poem after poem strikes 
one as not quite the thing to convince a younger 
audience that Symons was, in the nineties, a permanent 
poet ; on the other hand, the early books, after this 
disappointment in the individual poems, leave one 
with the aroma or conviction or general sense of 
having been in contact with a poet, with a poet having 
really a datum of his own, and one which he declines, 
on any terms whatsoever, to surrender. This is not 
because “‘ poetry is something undefinable.”’ 

Granting this slight blurr or muzziness, granting it 
to one’s imaginary opponent in debate, one turns to 
the translations in the ‘‘ Knave of Hearts”’: 

I know that rich and poor and all, 

Foolish and wise and priest and lay, 

Mean folk and noble, great and small, 

High and low, fair and foul, and they 

That wear rich clothing on the way, 

Being of whatever stock or stem, 

And are coified newly every day, 

Death shall take every one cf them. 
It is Villon, and one’s impression is not of dexterity ; 
it is perhaps nearer Villon than was Swinburne’s 
magnificence; it has a quality of Villon which is 
not in Synge’s inspired renderings. And with all our 
past ten years’ talk of direct treatment and hard 
phrasing I do not know that the “ next generation ” 
has gone much further toward that desirable plainness 
of Villon than had Symons. He carries a touch of 
it even into the verses from Chénier, so that we may 
lay it, at least in part, to his own later conception of 
style. 

For dexterity, and for the sort of translation that 
adds and remakes a poem, we find: 

Your soul is a sealed garden, and there go 

With masque and bergamasque fair companies 

Playing on lutes and dancing and as though 

Sad under their fantastic fripperies. 
In reading the translations of Verlaine it may come 
upon one that Symons’ truth was the truth of 
impressionism, the wisdom Degas’ colour-scheme. 
Whistler was, after all, wiser than Blake, but one 
had to see the two exhibits of these antipodal artists 
side by side at the Tate Gallery eight years ago, 
before one ever thought of the antithesis. Verlaine’s 
time did perhaps find the sky too blue and the sea 
too green, and for the next fashion neither sea nor 
sky has colour sufficient. This parenthesis is no part 
of the argument. 
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We come next to the Catullus: 
Old men’s sayings are for old men wise enough: 
Give them a farthing for the price of the stuff. 

We find in this rendering of the ‘‘ Vivamus’’ a sustained 
piece of translation, and when one thinks how utterly 
“untranslatable’’ Catullus is, we can but wonder if 
any man, in English, has better succeeded in finding 
the tone and idiom to render him or his quality: 

But thou, Catullus, know that ease 

Wrongs thee: put off thy idleness. 

Older and happier states and kings 

Have perished for no less. 
Symons in his translations shows himself a master 
of cadence, and cadence is not dexterity, it is the 
emotional man. And what we do not know in this 
country is the value of a new kind of cadence, or a 
new modus in the sequence of words; though in 
painting a new pigment would breed a whole crop of 
essayists, and a new manner of speech is as great a 
boon (if not a greater) to the intelligence as a new 
colour among painters. And the “ classics”’ are still 
rendered by a type language modelled upon ‘“ Not 
only do the Batavians,” and we run so fast after 
novelty that we cannot take the good things lying 
to hand. Ezra POUND. 


Poetry 


THE NIGHTINGALE 


Hark! What has the night to say of love 
For love to take unto itself, and brood 
And ponder on, until the midnight finds 
Love self-creative, shaping in the dark 

An immortality of future morning ? 

The cypress, troubled of the evening wind, 
Sighs, swaying unto the east, whence come 
The later shadows . . . Now her boughs are dumb 
As with a benediction and a warning, 
Looming before the altars of the night, 
Eternal monument of sleeping life. 


Westward the sickled moon and star are bright, 
Waning together, amorous sister-spheres, 
Princess and queen of sorrow-burdened tears, 
Divided thrones that never shake with strife, 
Never with human restlessness. . . . 

Hark! Hark! 
Now stir the heavy curtains of the dark. 
The lush laburnums tremble, odorous music 
Floats from the lilac bloom along the lawns, 
Preluding passionate change from divine silence 
To a diviner eloquence. 


Afar off, more remote than dawns 

Half forgotten, more previous than youth, 

Afar off wakes the oracle of night. 

Listen, O Love, for the eternal truth, 

Behold the blindest vision, darkest light ; 

See the long, slow glory creeping up, 

The wine of life all tumbled in the cup, 

Bubbled with careless rapture, glinting rare 

With glancing lights from a worldless atmosphere 
Whose form is other than an earthly air. 

There breathe in changeless time and seasonless year 
All things we long for and abandon here, 

All joyful things that grieve us till we die, 

All loves united which our love-dividing earth 
Sunders by barriers of mortal wrongs, sunders with pain, 
Poverty, blindness of eyes, sickness of birth. 
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Hark! Hark! In the copse, 
From the heart of darkness drops 
Piteous sound ; sound of the tears 
Of the sorrowful yearning of years 
Gathering, surging, agony fierce in the night, 
Ever unanswered, echoless, lost in the silent despair 
Of time ever receding, ever at ebb, ever in flight ; 
Piteous sound, yearning for dreams that are fair 
Ebbing with time, outward; dreams that are lost 
In the darkness of night, in the whiteness of noon, 
In the falsehood and lure of the moon; 
Dreams in a limitless host 
Fading and dying away, 
Never at rest ; 
Locked in the heart of the day, 
Beating. . . . beating at the breast 
Of the night, when ’mid silence of life, 
Joined with the wail of the vanishing years, 
Is heard afar off the din of the soul in its strife ; 
And the future is dimmed with its fears. 

RICHARD CHURCH. 


EPITAPHIC 


I, to whom now the world has grown too strange, 
May turn my meditation, well-content, 

Upon the last unmarred completest change, 

Once feared, held now the surest muniment. 


And so foreboding speechless long repose 
That shall receive my spirit after strife, 
I hold the gates a moment ere they close, 
Pondering how I may say farewell to life— 


Shape what conclusion with my latest breath 
And wisdom’s ripeness to this end deferred ? 
By what confession win my shrift of death ? 
Sum up my love and hatred in what word ? 


“Here, Life, thy lover thou hast foully slain.” 
But should I tell if I had loved thee right ? 
‘“‘Here’s one who sought the live-long day in vain 
He knew not what: him overtook the night.” 


Or this: “I found the things I did not seek, 

And could not love them, for the things I sought.” 
—So mustering conclusions vain and weak 

To hold the strength and depth of my last thought, 


I'll grant the leave my day-worn heart awaits 
And turn in silence from the falling gates. 
F. W. STOKOE. 


CELIA AND SYLVIA WARDEN 
What is that tapping? There it is again! 


A spray of roses blown against the pane— 
Thorns scratching and a softly-thudding bloom. 


It’s strange, as we mope here in this prim room, 
Yawning for bedtime in the cold lamplight, | 
To think of roses blowing in the night, 

And just that thin glass shutting them outside. 
Oh, how I long to fling the window wide! 


Roses and thorns! 


Ay, thorns too, if need be! 
Rather than hear them tap incessantly 
The cold glass that shuts in my heart, I’d bare 
My bosom for the sharpest thorns to tear. 
WILFRID WILSON GIBSON. 
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REVIEWS 
THE POWER OF WORDS 


Tue DEGRADATION OF THE Democratic Docma. By Henry 
Adams, (Macmillan, 15s. net.) 

T is unfortunate that there are such a limited number 

] of words in the English language. As a result the 

reasoner not only has too few words to indicate the 
objects of his thought, but he is in danger of becoming 
confused from the fact that most words possess more 
than one content. For this reason the mathematical 
logicians have dispensed with words as far as possible, 
and use instead very carefully defined symbols. The 
result sometimes looks a little comic, but after reading 
the writings of Henry Adams we wish the practice were 
universal. Failure to distinguish between the different 
meanings a word may have is more marked, of course, 
with some people than with others, but it can seldom 
have been more complete than it was with Henry Adams. 
He belonged to a distinguished family—his grandfather 
was President of the United States—and he himself 
manifested great intellectual activity, or rather (a descrip- 
tion of which he would have approved) great cerebral 
excitability. Much of it took the form of speculating 
on “ scientific’? questions. This taste seems to have 
been inherited from his grandfather, John Quincy Adams, 
whose penchant for astronomy marked him out from the 
Americans of his time. But this leaning toward the 
romantic and picturesque in science became a passion in 
Henry. 

There must be few men who have read so many 
popular and semi-popular accounts of scientific work. 
His appetite was enormous; he was acquainted with 
every branch of science. His impulse seems to have been 
a yearning after grandiloquent and comprehensive 
‘“‘systems,”’ and, being a child of his age, he saw that 
such systems must be based on the discoveries of science 
and must be built on “‘scientific’’ lines. His peculiar 
ability to use an ambiguous term, intending all its meanings 
simultaneously, enabled him to construct such a system. 
A criticism of his writings is really a criticism of 
his employment of certain key-words. From such an 
examination we can construct his mental processes. 
His mind seems to have worked in some such fashion as the 
following. 7 

In the course of his reading he found that some scientific 
generalization, such as the second law of thermodynamics, 
has a very wide application. The system-producing 
part of his mind seized on this, and he began to dream of 
some vague but impressive universal application. His 
excitement increased until everything, whether it be in 
the heavens above or in the earth beneath, existed solely 
as an example of the second law of thermodynamics. 
A careful scrutiny of his remarks gives us no reason to 
suppose that he ever understood this law. That was 
not, perhaps, necessary for his purposes; it was the 
“broad outline”” he wanted, the vaguer the better. 
The passage from this emotional state to the actual 
construction of a system was easy, in virtue of his peculiar 
attitude towards words. He selected a number of suitable 
words—suitable because besides their precise scientific 
meanings they had a number of indefinite, more general 
meanings —and proceeded to use them in all senses at 
once, 

We have, for example, such words as energy, intensity, 
tension, degradation and so on—purely technical words. 
But these words, in all sorts of different meanings, are 
also employed in common speech. Now, various scientific 
“laws” state that between the scientific meanings of 
these words certain relations are invariable. This was 
enough for Henry Adams, and he proceeded to state that 
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between any meanings of these words the same relations 
are invariable. The effect of this method upon the 
reader is very curious. He is continually in the state of 
a man who has a name “ on the tip of his tongue.” One 
is always just on the point of attaching a meaning to 
Henry Adams’ remarks, and the meaning always eludes 
one. This peculiar quality, and at the same time the 
essentials of Henry Adams’ “system,” can best be 
exhibited in the following quotation : 

The processes of History being irreversible, the action of Pressure 
can be exerted only in one direction, and therefore the variable 
called Pressure in physics has its equivalent in the Attraction 
which, in the historical rule of phase, gives to human society its 
forward movement. Thus in the historical formula, Attraction 
is equivalent to Pressure, and takes its place. 

In physics, the second important variable is Temperature. 

Always a certain temperature must coincide with a certain pressure 
before the critical point of change in phase can be reached. In 
history, and possibly wherever the movement is one of translation 
in a medium, the Temperature is a result of acceleration, or its 
equivalent, and in the Rule of historical phase Acceleration takes 
its place. 
_ The third important variable in the physico-chemical phase 
is Volume, and it reappears in the historical phase unchanged. 
Under the Rule of Phase, therefore, man’s Thought, considered 
as a single substance passing through a series of historical phases, 
is assumed to follow the analogy of water, and to pass from one 
phase to another through a series of critical points which are deter- 
mined by the three factors Attraction, Acceleration and Volume, 
for each change of equilibrium. 

The “scientific” basis of his system consists, it will 
be seen, in Gibbs’ phase rule and a misapprehension of 
the kinetic theory of gases. The rest is done by con- 
founding the meanings of words, or even by depriving 
them of meaning. In science, for instance, the 
“attractions” Henry Adams read about always varied 
inversely as the square of the distance. It was interesting 
to watch how he would bring this in. It appears on 
Pp. .2Q1: 

Throughout these three hundred years, and especially in the 
nineteenth century, the acceleration [of thought] suggests at once 
the old, familiar law of squares. The curve resembles that of 
the vaporization of water. The resemblance is too close to be 
disregarded, for nature loves the logarithm, and perpetually recurs 
to her inverse square. 

The inverse square of what ? 
thought ? Its distance from what ? 
does nature love ? 
to a “ curve.” 
been his units ? 

After this it is not astonishing to learn that, under the 
indefatigable influence of the inverse square of nothing in 
particular, Thought may reach the limit of its possibilities 
in the year 1921. At this point a question occurs to us: 
what will happen to comets in 1921? The question may 
seem irrelevant to one who has not read Henry Adams, 
but it is suggested by the following passage from the 
same essay : 

Seiad The nearest analogy would be that of a comet, not so 
much because it betrays marked phases, as because it resembles 
Thought in certain respects, since, in the first place, no one knows 
what it is, which is also true of Thought, and it seems in some cases 
to be immaterial, passing in a few hours from the cold of space 
to actual contact with the sun at a temperature some two thousand 
times that of incandescent iron, and so back to the cold of space, 
without apparent harm, while its tail sweeps round an inconceivable 
circle with almost the speed of thought—certainly the speed of 
light—and its body may show no nucleus atall. If not a Thought, 
the comet is a sort of brother of Thought...... If such elements 
are subject to the so-called law of gravitation, no good reason can 
exist for denying gravitation to the mind. 

It will be seen that our query is relevant. The passage 
is, we admit, difficult. It seems to suggest that there are 
Thoughts, or the tails of Thoughts, which sweep round 
“‘ inconceivable circles ’’ and “‘ may show no nucleus at all.’ 
We are inclined to believe that such Thoughts do, in fact, 
exist 


Of the distance of 
And which logarithm 
The logarithm of 2? And he refers 
What were his units ? What could have 
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RURAL ENGLAND 


GRAIN AND CHAFF FROM AN ENGLISH Manor. By Arthur H. 
‘*, Savory. (Oxford, Blackwell. 21s. net.) 


SHERE is only one ‘“Selborne ”’ ; but a little of its 

* -erigitral virtye ds enough to keep a book fresh and 

~ sweet *f6r years. And as with the process of 

“ civilization ’’ that virtue becomes ever rarer in our daily 

lives, we treasure the little that is given to us in the pages 

of modern books as a soothing balm, an anodyne. Mr. 

Savory’s book is one to keep on a cool shelf with a bowl of 

pomanders close by Mr. Warde Fowler’s ‘‘ Kingham Old 

and New”’ and Mr. Cecil Torr’s ‘‘ Small Talk at Wrey- 

land,” for like them it is the mellow fruit of a life- 
ime’s familiarity with the English countryside. 

Mr. Savory’s manor was Aldington, in Worcestershire, 
in the rich vale of Evesham, where in a fat year the plums 
of a careless orchardist will strip the tree of twigs and 
branches by their own sheer weight, where the land is so 
heavy that the long wooden wheeless plough with a pear- 
tree mould-board is still the best implement. No wonder 
that in this blessed land, where a scholar might almost 
farm by the “ Georgics,” Mr. Savory should have been 
persuaded that his manor gave its name to the Antona 
fluvius that Ostorius fortified. Were there not on his land 
‘he evident signs of a flourishing Romano-British township, 
vith coins from consular denarii to Gratian? Was not 
Aldington always spoken by the natives Awnton—yes, and 
written Anton in the constable’s records in the early 16th 
century ? We do not know what the experts will say to 
it all, nor do we greatly care; Mr. Savory’s evidence is 
good enough for us. 

Into his pages he has put with a genial discursiveness 
all the knowledge brought him by long experience. It is 
the only knowledge that has a lasting flavour. He 
riches us with time-honoured turns of speech, quaint 
characters, anecdotes with a tang to them, pungent 
proverbs. We can but choose a few to show their quality. 
Mr. Savory quotes as an instance of the peasant’s habit 
of understatement an incident to which, strangely enough, 
we have an exact parallel in our own experience: 

To a nephew of mine who was surprised to see his gardener’s 
little son leaving the garden, the man explained: “ That little 
fellow be come to tell I a middlinish bit 0’ news: ’e come to say as 
his little sister be de—ad.”’ 

Our own story concerns the cowman on an Oxford 
farm who drowned himself at dawn. There was no dis- 
coverable cause for the suicide. A friend being asked 
what he thought about it, replied after careful thought 3 
“ Well, I reckon that was a pretty middlin’ affair.” 

Mr. Savory notes other curious uses of language. 

They connect the word “ friend’ with the signification ‘‘ bene- 
factor’’ only; a man, speaking of someone born with a little 
inherited fortune, said that “ his friends lived before him.”’ I told 
an old labourer that my little daughter considered him a great 
friend of hers. He looked puzzled, and replied: ‘‘ Well, I don’t 
know as I ever gave heranything.”” They still distinguish between 
two words now carrying the same meaning. I told a man that 
I was afraid some work he had for me would give him a lot of 
trouble. He corrected me: ‘‘ ’Twill be no trouble, master, only 
\abour.”’ 

A splendid Dogberryism is that of the old man who saw 
Mr. Savory with an omnicycle, then newly invented, and 
said to him: “ I didn’t know as you'd got a phlorsopher ”’ 
(velocipede: philosopher). Of exceptionally vivid speech 
there are few examples ; but this is good from a man giving 
thanks for a Christmas present of beef: 

“It ain’t like that sort of biff we foiks has to put up with, that 
tough you has to set in the middle of the room at dinner for fear 
you might daish your brains out agen the wall a-tuggin’ at it with 
your teeth.” 

But birds and beasts, and trees and flowers rightly hold 
as large a space in the book as mere humans, though what 
the author has written about them does not so largely 
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lend itself to quotation ; and there are a thousand odds 
and ends of satisfying knowledge to be gleaned from it, 
a thousand aids to answering the eternal question: Quid 
faciat letas segetes ? And above all the book is sun- 
warmed and apple-fragrant with a deep love of the English 
countryside which inspires this charming apostrophe : 

Steady, go steady past these woods; see the biue haze of wild 
hyacinths, the coo! carpet of primroses. Look at the cowslips 
yellowing that meadow; do you see the heron standing patiently 
in the marsh? Look overhead, watch the hovering hawk ; hark! 
there is the nightingale. Stop a moment at the bridge; can you 
see the speckled beauties with their heads upstream? Thank God 
for the blue, blue sky! Thank God for the glory of the sun, for 
the lights and shadows beneath the trees! Thank God for the 
live air, the growth, the life of plant and trec, the fragrance and the 
beauty! Thank God tor rural England! 

There is, indeed, nothing left for us but to go and 
live in it. 


THE STORIES OF JULES 
LEMAITRE 


SERENus. By Jules Lemaitre. Translated by A. W. Evans, 
(Selwyn & Blount. 7s. 6d. net.) 
VEN of literature it is true that we learn and pass on. 
E There is literature which presents life in a way that 
is inadequate to the premises of that literature; 
the author fails to understand his material. There is 
literature which is almost pure entertainment: such 
a literature has alternate periods of life and death because 
the taste in amusement is as variable as the fashion in 
clothes. These stories by Jules Lemaitre belong to both 
these categories. We are forced to allude here to that 
King Charles’ head of medern critics—Anton Tchehov. 
His importance to the critic is that he has shown how far 
it is possible for the artist to exhibit understanding of his 
material within the short-story form. 

In “ Serenus,” a story of the Early Christian Church, 
Lemaitre describes a sceptical, kindly Roman patrician 
who associates with Christians because he admires their 
simple goodness and because his dearly loved sister is a 
convert. By an accident of circumstance, he is condemned 
to the death of a Christian martyr. He poisons himself, 
and concealed on his body is a manuscript explaining his 
sceptical, kindly position. The rest is the indulgent 
French irony with which Anatole France has made us 
familiar. The manuscript never becomes public—the few 
who read it think it better, on the whole, to keep silent— 
and the rational, clear-headed, scientific, unbelieving 
Roman goes down to history as a saint. He becomes 
finally a famous saint, and the grossest superstitions 
cluster round his name. Lemaitre makes his point 
excellently by copying out some of the more absurd 
Christian miracles from the collection of Bernardus 
Scholasticus and attributing them to his saint. It is 
a neat point : the thing is quite possible, for certainly the 
beliefs of Christians in the Middle Ages were very ridiculous. 
And it is amusing to think of the sceptical patrician giving 
rise to some of those absurd beliefs. The irony is justified. 
But it is a point of view we have assimilated. This 
peculiarly French compound of the discerning eye and the 
melting heart strikes us now as, if not merely insincere, 
then just a trifle fatuous. The discerning eye does not 
seem to us so very discerning, and in the next story, 
“‘ Myrrha,’”’ we have our doubts about the quality of the 
melting heart. It is the story of a young Christian virgin 
in love with the Emperor Nero, and persuading herself 
that her sexual emotions are inspired by a desire to serve 
God. The theme is treated with a redundant sympathy. 

The other stories are agreeably entertaining; but the 
volume as a whole has chiefly interested us as proving tha ' 
we really have learned something since the days when 
the French were our literary exemplars. 
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THE CHURNING OF THE OCEAN 


THE IDEALS oF INDIAN ART. By E. B. Havell. Second Edition. 
(Murray. 21s.) 

CHATTERJEE’S PICTURE ALBUMS, Vols. 1—5. (Calcutta, ‘‘ Modern 
Review ”’ Office. 2 rupees each.) 


AVING offended an incarnation of Siva, the gods 
H lost their power, and asked Vishnu how they 
could regain it. He advised them to churn the 
cosmic ocean of milk until the nectar of immortality was 
formed, and to ally themselves for this purpose with the 
demons. They obeyed him. The churning stick was a 
mountain on the top of which Vishnu sat as a balance. 
He also lay underneath the mountain as a tortoise, and as 
Krishna he ranged the gods and demons at the tail and 
at the head of a serpent which served as a churning 
rope, and which was more or less himself. The head 
spat fire at the demons, but the tail refreshed the gods 
by clouds of spray. It would take too long to record 
the various objects which presently rose from the milk : 
they included a cow, the goddess of intoxication, a fruit 
tree, nymphs, and the moon, also poison, which last Siva 
swallowed, to save the other gods. Finally, the nectar of 
immortality appeared. The demons snatched it, but a 
lady, really Vishnu, deluded them and won it back. 

If we contrast such a legend with the Nibelungs’ Ring, 
which also deals with loss of power, aliquid and a demonic 
alliance, we may gain some notion, not indeed of Hin- 
duism, but of the problems that Hinduism sets its art. 
More unstable than water, the legend is as unstable as 
milk; milk, butter, buttermilk, gods and mountains, 
snakes and milk, pass into and out of jone another, 
until we lose all sense of individuality. Once inside 
the churn, anyone becomes everyone or anything. Vishnu 
is bound to no form or sex. Siva, wroth with the 
gods, tries simultaneously to save them. And in other 
legends Siva can be Vishnu, and both of them can be 
Brahma, and Brahma either of them; for not only is 
matter a veil that hides reality, but the meshes of the 
veil are themselves interchangeable. Consequently, the 
Indian artist has an unusual task before him. Confined 
as he is to the gross mediums of paint or stone, he cannot 
hope to attain the reality that lies behind appearances ; 
only the yogi, only the higher grades of meditation, 
can do that. But he can express the superficial churning, 
the changes, the interchangeableness, and this is what 
his religion has asked him to do. In his most typical 
achievements (¢.g., the Kailasa Cave at Ellora or the 
temples of Khajraho) he has covered vast surfaces with 
seething blobs of figures which indifferently beckon to 
each other, to the architecture, and to the visitor, until 
all the universe reels and coalesces. Isolate these figures 
in museums, photograph or frame them, and you will 
get a result that is often interesting and sometimes 
beautiful, but you will be telling Vishnu that he is Vishnu 
and nothing else, and Siva that he cannot both create 
and destroy ; you will be misapprehending the basis of 
Indian Art. This explains and justifies the curious 
‘“foreword’’ that Messrs. Chatterjee affix to their 
interesting Picture Albums. They request their public 
“not to be guided or misguided by the names and 
descriptions of the pictures, but to rename them if 
better ones occur to them.’’ The Westerner smiles, yet 
from the Hindu point of view the foreword is legitimate, 
for Botticelli’s Venus may be the Moses of Michelangelo 
really. And Mr. Havell, who has studied the Hindu 
point of view so enthusiastically, makes a similar appeal ; 
he entreats us to abandon our individualistic formule and 
the academic rules that we have derived from the practice 
of Rome and Greece, and to approach Indian Art without 
prejudice and through its only portal—Indian religion. 
He would even have us believe that art existed before 
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artists, and that in Vedic tigfnes, when rishis were frequ nt 
and devas sat at human feass jal thdsyeh femints fof 
future ages existed in thé,form of thought. Was tBis 
so? The present reviewex, incurably~ tepid, on 
subject of a Golden Age, s/. it :ayasn’ 
question may be left for histo 
sound enough guide to the present. His books, though 
their arrangement is confused and their tone polemical, 
are the best interpretation of Indian Art that has yet 
appeared, because they have a profound knowledge of 
Indian religions. The more one reads him the better 
one understands. 

To understand is not to love, and Indian Art, like Indian 
cookery, too often leaves a lugubrious taste behind it. 
We shall never really swallow that ocean of milk. Mr. 
Havell knows as much. He is more sympathetic to our 
limitations than he admits, and with innocent guile he 
sometimes comes forward with more acceptable dainties, 
and when we lave enjoyed them exclaims, ‘“‘ Now that 
was Indian!”’ For instance, he quotes from Rodin that 
“The test of good art is that the eye shall be perfectly 
satisfied.” How relieved one is to read this statement ! 
Yet how it conflicts with the tests that Mr. Havell applies 
elsewhere! for his thesis is that art should satisfy not the eye, 
but the soul—that through the senses it should stimulate 
something that annihilates sense. Again, he is prompt to 
point out instances of naturalism in Indian Art, because 
he knows they will soothe us, or to compare one sculptor 
with Pheidias and another with the Florentines, because this. 
too induces a feeling of security. Yet naturalism and the 
West are by definition his foes. Moreover, his photo- 
graphs—how cunningly he chooses them, how he presents 


as isolated objects figures that are really part of some 


architectural whirl! The frontispiece of the goddess 
Parvati, the sunlit horse in the Temple of Vellore—they 
are so beautiful, but seen in position they would surely 
produce a different effect ; they would beckon and melt, 
they would tend to be anything and everything, and so, 
from the narrow Western standpoint, nothing. The 
truth is that, though usually running with the hare, Mr. 
Havell sometimes joins the hounds for a few strides. His 
main, and surely his soundest, argument is that Indian 
Art is different from European. But when an opportunity 
offers he will also argue that it can beat Europe at its own 
job, so the reader must be on the alert accordingly. 

These are the humours of propaganda. But when 
one thinks of Mr. Havell’s career and of the splendid work 
he has done against officialism and _ self-righteousness, 
both in India and England, one’s caution vanishes, 
and a warm gratitude takes its place. FFewmen have done 
more to open spiritual India to us. Even if some of his 
claims fail, much remains. The South Indian statuette 
of the Dancing Siva (p. 78) is an exhilarating masterpiece 
that finds no parallel in the West. Religion for a moment 
is at one with beauty, and the god, from the tips of his 
four arms to the tip of his extended left toe, is himself a 
whirl, a vital fury, a creative fire. 

Be thou, Spirit fierce, 

My spirit ! be thou me, impetuous one ! 

Drive my dead thoughts over the universe 

Like withered leaves to quicken a new birth. 
The ‘‘Ode to the West Wind,” remarks Mr. Havell, 
“expresses perfectly the whole idea of Yoga in art.” 
It is more important to us that Yoga in art should express 
the “ Ode to the West Wind,” and perhaps it comes near 
to doing it in the statue of the Dancing Siva. 

As for the Chatterjee Picture Albums of Modern Art, 
they are pleasant enough, but so miscellaneous in content 
that it is difficult to describe them, and they neither chal- 
lenge nor develop the art of the past. Many of the artists. 
seek inspiration from Indian masterpieces, especially from 
the Ajanta frescoes, but other influences press in—the 
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American book-illustration, the commercial quaintness 
of Japan, the shameless sentimentality of our own Royal 
Academy—so that the outcome is not specifically Indian. 
One feels that the religious impulse is weakening, and that 
the art weakens with it. Abanindranath Tagore and 
Molaram, the most interesting of the artists represented, 
may still believe in the Churning of the Ocean with one 
side of their heads; but they certainly believe in sub- 
marines with the other. E. M. F. 


THE LORD HARRY 


Henry V. By R. B. Mowat. (Constable. 10s. 6d. net.) 


HEY say that in the fifteenth century the Middle 
| Age went mad and mocked itself before it died. 
The grey austerity of the Gothic in which six 
generations of men had glorified God by the chill, stern 
magnificence of their tall cathedrals writhed into the rococo 
convolutions of the Flamboyant manner until it blossomed 
into that strange flower of medieval decadence, the 
Sainte Chapelle. Manners took on that air of conscious 
archaism which always marks the end of an age. Priests 
became more priestly, maidens faltered more maidenly, 
and knights bore themselves more knightly than they had 
ever been seen in the real world of priests, knights and 
maidens, and the whole generation clung to the ways of its 
fathers with the desperation of men who see clearly that 
their sons will take a different road. It is not surprising 
that there was born into this world of deliberate medizvalism 
and self-conscious chivalry a king whose whole career 
typified to the point of travesty the royal life of the Middle 
Ages. Henry V., in whom a hasty posterity has been 
sometimes overapt to see a handy summary of the medieval 
monarchs, was in reality an ingenious reconstruction of his 
predecessors in the heroic age. But then Posterity, poor 
dear, is so American: she Joves epitomes, and the 
temptation to take Henry II., Edward III., Philip Augustus 
and several Dukes of Burgundy all in one by getting up 
King Henry V. has proved too strong for her. He is, 
to say truth, a somewhat dubious antique. One feels all 
the time that he has been subjected to a drastic process 
of restoration. The colours have been brightened and the 
wormholes have been deepened. His chivalry was so much 
more chivalrous, his Round Table so infinitely rounder, 
and his castles so far more castellated than the real thing 
that one may walk admiringly round him as though he 
were a medieval masterpiece of that art of architectural 
reconstruction with which the ingenious M. Viollet-le-Duc 
delighted the contemporaries of Napoleon IIT. 

This king, if one may adopt the language of the sale-roomg 
was Sheraton at best; and his misfortune is that he is 
generally sold as Chippendale. But his career, if one is 
free from these antiquarian scruples, forms an excellent 
subject for biography. After all, he lived a long time ago ° 
1415 was not the day before yesterday, even if it was no\ 
at the heart of the Middle Ages. Knights were very 
sufficiently bold then, in spite of the disturbing element 
introduced into the gentlemanly pastime of war by the 
grimy innovation of artillery; and Mr. Mowat, who has 
a wide range of medieval knowledge, finds in the King’s 
career an admirable foundation for a creditable piece of 
sound historical writing. One begins with a fine confused 
picture of England when Henry IV. was engaged in making 
it, and his aristocracy was (like Penelope) unmaking it 
when his back was turned. One passes to the Shakespearian 
controversy as to the reality or otherwise of Prince Henry’s 
wild oats: this is where one gets one’s possibilities of 
comic relief whilst mild-eyed historians titter like maiden 
aunts over the naughtiness of princes. Mr. Mowat handles 
this part of his problem with skill and dignity, and when 
he gets Henry on the throne, his narrative takes on a 
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broader sweep and becomes a really valuable text-book of 
Anglo-French history between 1413 and 1422. 

Prince Hal (one falls inevitably into the dialect) had a 
birthplace which was one of those periodical concessions 
which the British monarchy makes to Welsh susceptibilities. 
He was born at Monmouth on the Welsh border in one of 
those fortresses which were erected by English civilization 
to dam back the eastward-setting tide of Celtic barbarism, 
and it does infinite credit to the rapacity of Welsh tradition 
that he has been greeted in these circumstances as a 
Welsh hero. Early, perhaps too early, he went to Oxford, 
since the age of eleven seems unduly tender for an under- 
graduate, even after one has made allowance for the 
morbid precocity invariably displayed by heirs to the 
British throne. But as his residence was limited to a 
period of six months, the Oxford influence on his formation 
was of the slightest, and time was even wanting for the 
resident preceptors to proclaim those indications of 
exceptional ability which they have never failed to detect 
in the sons of the very great. The remainder of his 
education (it was conducted in a bishop’s house, and the 
school-bills included eightpennyworth of harp-strings, a 
fourpenny work on grammar, and a new scabbard) would 
appear to have been confined to instruction in the local 
colour of the Middle Ages. 

His real training began when his father sent him to 
govern the Crown colony of Wales. Owen Glendower, 
who was (like most national heroes from Pym to 
Robespierre) a lawyer, had raised the country behind the 
English garrison. He possessed the rare accomplishment 
of causing snow in August, and his Welsh guerilleros 
enjoyed the more substantial assistance of the French, 
who operated from the coast, and exhibited in the interests 
of the Welsh that burning sympathy with small nationalities 
which is always experienced by the enemies of large 
nations. This war, and the succeeding period of feudal 
confusion which resulted in the elimination of the Percies 
from the governing class, provided Prince Henry with his 
education in military statesmanship; and when he 
inherited the throne, he took with avidity to that recognized 
form of sport, a war with the French, which provided the 
Kings of England with an appropriate and dignified 
pastime before the public-spirited institution of Newmarket 
Heath by King Charles II. 

If Mr. Mowat has a fault, it is that he is a trifle inclined 
as a military historian to exaggerate the intelligence of 
medieval warfare. Strategy in the Middle Ages was an 
affair of mere collision. If a malicious fate brought the 
vaguely roaming armies in contact, there was a battle, 
and the ingenuity of generations of historians would be 
exercised in attributing to the respective commanders a 
depth and a precision of military design of which they 
were profoundly innocent. If, however, the collision was 
averted by some stroke of luck or loot, there was no battle, 
and the campaign is reduced in the text-books to the rank 
of a mere raid. The exercise of writing military history 
upon these terms is an entertaining one, and as it has 
brought merited fame, ennoblement, and a seat in the 
present House of Commons to Sir Charles Oman, we must 
not deny to Mr. Mowat, who is a young historian, this 
opportunity to place his foot upon the rungs of the 
professional ladder. 

With the historical problem presented by Prince Henry 
as viveur he is even more satisfactory than when he 
attempts an apology for his persecution of the Lollards. 
One finds it somehow difficult to see this cross between 
Haroun-al-Raschid and St. Louis presiding at the burning 
of the heretic Badby, and the fact that the prince inter- 
rupted the auto-da-fé in order to offer a half-charred man 
a pension of one and ninepence a week for the sale of his 
soul cannot leave as favourable an impression on all 
minds as it has on that of Mr. Mowat. P. G. 
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COLLOQUIAL ENGLISH 


HISTORY OF COLLOQUIAL ENGLISH. By Henry Cecil Wyld. (Fisher 


Unwin. 2ls. net.) 


HOSE who are acquainted with the works on the 

i English language already published by Professor 

Wyld will not be surprised to find that the phonetic 
interest predominates in his new book. It may be described, 
in one way, as a documented history of English pronun- 
ciation from Chaucer to the present day; in another, as 
an attempt to show that, “‘ during the last two centuries 
at least, the modifications which have come about in the 
spoken language are the result of the influence not 
primarily of Regional, but of Class Dialects,” the final 
result being the ‘‘ Public School English’ which is now 
the normal spoken idiom of the educated classes. The 
author has deliberately omitted any consideration of the 
vocabulary and of the semantic aspects of language— 
omissions which, though justifiable from the phonetician’s 
point of view, seem to leave the book somewhat lop-sided 
and of diminished interest for the lay reader who is as 
a rule less concerned with the sounds of words than with 
their psychological history. The absence of an index is 
also a very serious drawback in a book of this class, 
containing such a vast amount of learned and detailed 
information. In fact, it is so full of matter that it is 
bound to be used largely for reference rather than continuous 
reading, which makes the lack of an index all the more 
vexatious. 

In Chapter I. the author surveys in broad outline the 
various problems dealt with in minute detail later in 
the book. The current accepted language is defined as 
“Received Standard English,” having Provincial or 
Regional variants which Professor Wyld calls ‘‘ Modified 
Standard.”’ These are distinguished from the normal by 
slight differences of pronunciation, as often in the direction 
of super-refinement as in that of slovenliness. But surely 
it is an exaggerated tolerance to admit to the ‘“‘ Modified 
Standard” class such vulgarities as “clerk” rhyming 
with “shirk” (though this is normal in America), or 
“laugh ’’ rhyming with “ gaff.’’ The origin of ‘‘ Received 
Standard English”’ is to be found in London speech of 
the fourteenth century, used by Chaucer, adapted to the 
printing-press by Caxton, and recommended (1580) by 
Puttenham as “‘ the usual speach of the court, and that of 
London and the shires lying about London within IX. 
myles and not much above.” The historical and social 
developments which conduced to this result, the most 
important of which will occur at once to the mind of 
anyone who reflects for a moment, are indicated by the 
author with completeness and precision. As the London 
dialect was formed from three distinct ‘‘ Regional Dialects,” 
we find the most curious inconsistencies in its phonology. 
Thus one Old English sound (y) is represented by three 
distinct modern vowels, ¢.g., by kiss, sin, bridge ; bundle, 
thrush, cudgel; fledge, knell, merry, this apparently 
haphazard distribution being, in Professor Wyld’s opinion, 
possibly due to the operation of ‘‘ Class Dialects.” This 
would be difficult to establish, but, in the simpler case of 
the pronunciation of -er-, the influence of ‘‘ Class” can 
be clearly discerned at work. Instances of the change of 
this sound to -ar- are very rare before the fifteenth century, 
but from the sixteenth century onward the -ar- sound is 
normal; and the author tells us that about the end of 
the eighteenth century Jarn’d was probably the educated 
pronunciation of ‘‘learned,” while, according to Leigh 
Hunt, Kemble (d. 1823) pronounced -ar- in virtue. In 
the nineteenth century the extension of a superficial 
education led the finical to substitute a “spelling 
pronunciation,” with the result that, but for a few words 
(clerk, Derby, etc.), the -er- sound has been restored, except 
in cases where the spelling itself had been definitely altered, 
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as in dark. And here it may be remarked that Professor 
Wyld would have found valuable material for his book 
in the study of our surnames (¢.g., Clark, Darby, Larned, 
Marchant, Barclay, Harford, etc.), which, with all their 
eccentricities, are as a rule much nearer to phonetic 
accuracy than the ordinary vocabulary. 

Chapter II., dealing with ‘Dialect Types in Middle 
English, and their Survival in the Modern Period,” contains 
an elaborate phonetic description of the three main con- 
tributory dialects, followed by specimens of London 
documents ranging from William I.’s charter to Chaucer, 
in which the characteristic sounds are traced in detail. 
With Chapter III. we come to the fifteenth century— 
that period so desolate in literature, but the most fascinating 
for the student of modern English and its origins. It is 
here that we first find accessible in any quantity the every- 
day language as recorded by people of all classes in letters, 
wills, business documents, gild records, municipal 
regulations, etc. It is in such documents that Professor 
Wyld studies those “‘ occasional spellings” the importance 
of which was first recognized by Zachrisson, and which 
give valuable clues to a pronunciation which is not 
indicated by the more or less traditional spelling of the 
professional scribe. Great is the debt of the learned to 
those antiquarian societies which supply them with a 
continuous stream of texts, mostly without literary interest, 
but gold-mines for the student of the past, whether his 
hobby be life or language. These documents fill the gap 
between the (for the layman) unintelligible speech of 
Chaucer and the practically modern English of Skelton. a 

Chapter IV., on ‘from Henry VIII. to James I.,’ 
shows us the English language arriving at the self-conscious 
period, when style and vocabulary are criticized, the 
“court language” is recommended to the writer, and 
pronunciation becomes a matter of discussion for the 
educated. The ‘“ Received Standard English” of the 
period was, in a way, the creation of those gallant gentle- 
men who were equally at home in the field, at court, on 
the deck of a ship, or at the Mermaid tavern. Fortunately 
they wrote familiar letters as well as sonnets, and, more 
fortunately still, they had less cultured contemporaries, 
such as that rather vulgar cockney, Henry Machyn, whose 
Diary, as Professor Wyld well says, “is of priceless value 
in that it enshrines, not a counterfeit presentment, such 
as we might find in comedies, of lower-class speech, but the 
genuine thing, naturally and unconsciously set down by a 
man who is obviously putting his own English on paper.’ 
Machyn’s wacabondes, welvet, voman and volsake (wool- 
sack), his Amton courte, Alallows, herth (earth) and Hamrose, 
suggest just the kind of venerable cockney whom some of 
us can still vaguely remember. ; 

With Chapter V., ‘‘ Seventeenth and Eighteenth 
Centuries,” we are on modern ground, though it is pointed 
out that Swift, so intolerant of inaccuracy in others, 
rhymes ferment with vermin, the latter of which he probably 
pronounced varmint, if not warment. The literary language 
was now more or less crystallized, but Professor Wyld 
finds rich material for his theme in less formal linguistic 
documents, such as the Verney Memoirs, Dr. Basire's 
Correspondence and the Wentworth Papers. Moreover, 
Regional Dialect having almost ceased to influence the 
written language, the investigator can now go much 
further afield for his treasure. To this period belong also 
the early phonetic theorists, from Gill, who published his 
“ Logonomia”’ in 1621, to Walker, whose “ Pronouncing 
Dictionary” appeared in 1791. Nor must we forget Dr. 
Johnson, who, in the grammar prefixed to his Dictionary 
(1755), tells us that ‘‘for pronunciation the best general 
rule is, to consider those the most elegant speakers who 
deviate least from the written words”; to which Lord 
Chesterfield replies, in the World, that ‘‘ we have at present 
two very different orthographies, the pedantic, and the 
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, polite; the one founded upon certain dry crabbed rules 
of etymology and grammar, the other upon the justness 
and delicacy of the ear. I am thoroughly persuaded that 
Mr. Johnson will endeavour to establish the former.” 

Chapters VI. to IX. deal with the phonetic history of 
the modern language and the origin of inflections. They 
are full of information, but too detailed to be read. 

The final chapter, on ‘‘Colloquial Idiom,” gives us 
examples of familiar speech from John Shillingford (1447) 
to Miss Austen; and there are some final sections on the 
trimmings of speech, such as greetings, epistolary formulas, 
expletives, compliments, etc. 

Professor Wyld is to be congratulated on the accom- 
plishment of a very valuable, and evidently laborious, 
piece of work. We would suggest that he should so far 
consider the intelligent layman as to publish an abridged 
edition, with a few characteristic examples replacing 
the ponderous mass of phonetic detail which concludes 
each chapter, and, above all, that he should add an index. 

E. W. 


AN UNSOLVED ENIGMA 


Patrick SHAW-STEWART. By Ronald Knox. (Collins. 8s. net-) 


T is not a biography of his friend that the Rev. Ronald 
| Knox has written, but a memorial, carved very 
largely from that friend’s own letters, to one more 
of that band of exceptional young men, the Grenfells, 
Charles Lister, Raymond Asquith, Edward Horner, and 
George Fletcher, all of whom met their death in the war. 
They were not the only exceptional young men who died, 
but they were certainly marked out by their combination 
of talents and position to make their names in the world. 
The death of each left an enigma unsolved, and Father 
Knox dees not pretend that he has come very near to 
solving this one. Possibly, we think, he might have done 
more, for his personal knowledge was not meagre. As a 
colleger of Eton and a scholar of Balliol, he was but a 
year senior to Shaw-Stewart: both were scholars of 
extraordinary brilliance, and they were close friends, 
and the elder must have many personal recollections 
which, had he wished to share them with the reader, could 
have thrown a vivid light upon a not at all self-revealing 
character. But Father Knox has chosen to exercise the 
most careful discretion, partly, we imagine, because he 
has no taste for the description of persons, partly because 
he is reluctant to expose the last intimacies to the public 
at large, and partly because, after Oxford days, the direction 
of their ways was so entirely different. And such scanty 
personal notes as he does throw in are mainly by way of 
premising that Patrick Shaw-Stewart was anything but 
easy to understand, even from his own showings. ‘“‘ His 
penetrating insight and his perfect humour played for 
preference always with people, not with things,” and his 
own personality was ever the object of this humour: “ he 
was perpetually in inverted commas to himself.” 

This is well expressed, and those who can bring no 
personal associations to bear on this book will do well to 
remember it on every page. They will be baffled all the 
same, for even one who had looked on him from the vantage- 
point of four years’ seniority in the same educational 
surroundings, and who has memories of contacts both in 
boyhood and during the war, can only be conscious how 
much a close personal intimacy would be required to read 
the right shade of meaning into his letters, which might 
so often superficially suggest the wrong. Anybody could 
admire the man whom Charles Sorley revealed, but the 
last thing of which Shaw-Stewart could have borne to be 
accused would have been the appeal to any general 
sympathies. Sympathy and sentiment he profoundly 
distrusted, so far as one can judge, and Father Knox has 
rather heightened this affect of aridity by deliberately 
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omitting all passages in his letters which dealt “ with 
religion and the higher emotions’’—rather a remarkable 
omission, we must confess. 

Here, at all events, is the last memorial of what might 
have been. That thin, keen face with its bright red hair 
and (in the Dardanelles) its bright red ‘‘ Captain Kettle” 
beard no longer scrutinizes rather intolerantly less fortunate 
and less gifted fellow-men. Patrick Shaw-Stewart—and 
one feels it the more keenly the more one realizes all that 
lay beneath—is a little unfortunate in having all his young 
intolerance laid bare to the world without the mitigation 
of a personal appeal or of a justifying maturity. For he 
was intolerant, and so were they all, those Eton and Balliol 
young men, not only of less bright intellects, but of less 
bright lives. They abhorred the humdrum, the workaday, 
the common prejudices and enthusiasms. From Oxford 
he wrote of an Old Etonian dinner : 

I don’t think Balliol were very popular at the function—they sat 
together very distinctively in a corner which they had secured 
beforehand, and were as usual arrogant, noisy, and uncompro- 
mising. 

To appreciate these words quite exactly implies a know- 
ledge of some finer shades, but they repel at first sight, as 
other things of the kind repel; his record, for instance, 
how gleefully he voyaged to America, aged 26, not knowing 
‘one soul on board, thank God! Such a collection of funnies 
and frumps, you never did see.” Of Rupert Brooke’s 
death he wrote: ‘‘ He was a very jolly man, and I was sad 
about it.” This might seem feeble comment, but it is 
esoteric. The world for those young lions was divided 
into “ very jolly men”’ and others: the former were very 
few. But it is clear that he realized the shortcoming, 
for on another occasion he wrote of Rupert Brooke : 

I think he had drawn in his.horns and abandoned his insolence 
(as some others of us have tried to do) for the war, in order to live 
happily with queer hotch-potchy brother officers. 

Well, Heaven knows we all have our petty intolerances, 
and very poor they would look in print. The point is that, 
if Shaw-Stewart had lived, they would have fallen into 
their proper place in the complete picture, and our own 
age, it must be remembered, has become intolerant of a 
social intolerance which less than a hundred years ago 
was accepted as right and proper. Shaw-Stewart, it is 
clear, had his definite aims, which included no periods of 
the uncomfortable, the common and the sordid. Having 
swept the board at Eton and Balliol with consummate 
ease, he did not choose any of the usual narrow channels 
through which clever boys, with many pains and dis- 
appointments, struggle to success. Having already 
become absorbed in the pleasures of what is generally 
called “‘ high society,”” which he set out to conquer, rather, 
as Father Knox suggests, like a condottiere, he plumped 
for money. Wanting success before self-expression, he 
entered Baring Brothers, and it is not difficult to imagine 
the use he might eventually have made of three powerful 
levers, remarkable intelligence, money and social influence. 

He died gallantiy, a leader of men, and of such waste 
who can speak sadly enough? What lay behind his mask 
can be seen in his letters on the deaths of Charles Lister, 
Julian Grenfell, Foss Prior, and Raymond Asquith. His 
poem, already published, which begins 

I saw a man this morning 
Who did not wish to die, 

proves that he had a soul, and there is ample evidence 
here, particularly in letters to his old nurse, that 
there was room in it for warm common affections. With 
great qualities, he had it in his power to live greatly in 
great places. He might have learned at last what greatness 
meant, and have seen that “‘jolliness”” was but a part of 
it. Yet perhaps he was happy in his death; for the 
“jolly” world had passed away, and who can say if it 
will ever return ? O. W. 
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A JAPANESE NOVEL 


Translated from the Japanese of Futabatei 


An ADOPTED HUSBAND. 
(Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. net.) 


by B. Mitsiu and Gregg M. Sinclair. 


HE introduction to this charming novel seems to have 
been written with the express purpose of assuring 
us that it is a very serious work of art and that, 

whatever absurd eggshell notions we may have of life in 
Japan, they will be broken for ever by this presentation of 
modern Japanese domesticity. It is even suggested that 
the problem stated is not by any means unlike one of our 
own. . . There is at any rate a jealous wife, a weak husband, 
an annoying mother-in-law, a stupid servant, and a very 
gentle lovely girl who is the wife’s sister and, fatally for 
her own and the husband’s peace of mind, lives with this 
family. But there, it seems to us, the resemblance ends— 
if it has ever really existed. For the persons of the story 
are caught in the delicate net that is flung over their lives 
and are only seen through its meshes. Their loves, their 
sufferings, their jealousy and their anger are all somehow 
exquisite, touched with faery, and wonderfully, beautifully 
remote from the commonplace complications of our 
London and provincial novelists. Consider, for instance, 
Tetsuya, coming home from his lecturing at the University 
and being met by his sister-in-law. 

She caught sight of him, put her lamp by her side, placed her 
delicate hands on the floor, the muslin-de-laine sleeves hugging her 
forearms, and bowed her head; a ribbon of some colour indis- 
tinguishable at night fluttered ; and her decidedly fair neck appeared 
through the screen of some back hair. She said, ‘‘ I am glad to 
have you home again.” 

It were impossible not to become deeply enamoured of 
this exquisite little creature, Sayo-ko, and there is in the 
description of her love for Tetsuya a grace, a lightness 
of touch, as though the author were afraid of her vanishing 
under his pen. And poor little Tetsuya, so cruelly treated 
by his wife and mother-in-law, plays the lover with a kind 
of awkward grace which makes us smile as though he were 
adoll. What could be more delicious than the description 
of their first meeting in the little ‘‘ room of six mats ” above 
a shop that he has taken for her ? 

He entered the store, saying, ‘‘ Pardon me.” 


‘ The landlady with good sense called from the bottom of the stairs, 
Miss, he’s come.’’ She then stepped aside and Tetsuya began to 


climb ; it was not an easy task . . . ‘“‘ Please be careful,”’ said the 
landlady, from below. 
“All right... .’’ But his posture did not look at all right. 


He reached the top with great difficulty, and found waiting at the 
entrance of the room—Sayo-ko. 


Later, they decide to go out for the evening. 


‘ “ To-day let us return to our school-days and have whole-hearted 
‘un ” 


Sayo-ko was pinning her plush shawl with a butterfly buckle. 
She smiled. ‘‘ All right ; I will be a romping girl.” 

. “ Romping ?”” Tetsuya exclaimed, in a sudden flush of joy. 

Capital. If you will be a romping girl I will be ’”’—he could not 
find a corresponding word—“ I will be riotous!” 

The temptation to quote from “‘ An Adopted Husband ” 
is very great, but it is not fair to a novel which is, like so 
few of our English novels, seen as a whole, and then worked 
out—so we gain the impression—with deliberate and 
fastidious care. We could not for the life of us take the 
tragic happenings tragically—and perhaps we are not 
meant to, for the author keeps putting little touches as 
though he too smiled at the little creatures who were 
caught in such an unpleasant storm, whirled about, so 
cruelly separated and sent flying in all directions. But let 
us not convey the impression that “‘ An Adopted Husband ” 
is not a serious work of art—it is. But after a long rolling 
on the heavy seas of our modern novels the critic feels as 


though he had stepped into a blue paper boat and was. 


sailing among islands whose flowery branches overhang the 
water. K.M 
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AN ENIGMA 


Passion. By Shaw Desmond. (Duckworth. 7s. net.) 
ELL, if the truth were known—are we not curious 
W about everybody we meet ? What do we mean 
when we say that he or she does not interest us ? 
“‘ A bore, a frightful bore, I shouldn’t care if I never set 
eyes on him again.” But how many of us would run 
away if the rejected one suddenly proposed to tell us what 
he had never before told anybody—the real, true story of 
his life ? . . . We are wary, aloof, and on our guard—Heaven 
forfend we should be heard crying, like Whitman, “ Passing 
stranger, you do not know how longingly I look upon 
you ’’—nevertheless human beings, ever mysterious and 
strange, are our passion. . . 

One might turn to us and say : “‘ What a feast you must 
have nowadays, when every third book that is written is 
a confession!’’ And every author who does confess is 
consumed with the desire to leave nothing untold—to take 
us over the house of his being as it was in the beginning 
and is now, without any preparations that might create in 
our minds a false impression of orderliness or comfort. 

Here is Mr. Shaw Desmond, for instance, simply deter 
mined, we feel, from the very first paragraph, to let nothing 
of importance pass. From the moment he cut his 
“ pringling teeth’’—in his grandmother’s blue - veined 
hand—we shall have the whole of him. We shall brood 
with him over the time when he was not long out of tartan 
frocks and ‘“‘ his mind was virgin; ductile; expansive ; 
fluid to the impress of the Power beyond.”’ He will have 
us cry with him: “ Why did it change? Why should 
sclerosis infiltrate the soul-arteries as Time, the silter, the 
cramper, the definer, does his work?’’ Why? Why? 
These questions go running through the book, losing their 
way, for certain, were it not for the three main passages 
into which they are directed—passages and sets of chambers 
which Mr. Shaw Desmond inhabits one after the other and 
which are called Love and Money and Power. 

For according to our author it is not possible to tell 
a human story unless one adopts some such system of 
division. The whole house cannot be occupied at once ; 
some rooms are bound to be shuttered and dark while 
the others are in use. He almost asks us, in fine, to forget 
their existence, while we make our prodigious, solemn 
rummage in those of the moment. The result is depressing 
in theextreme. We feel as though we have been conducted 
over a house wherein three young gentlemen of promise 
have been attacked by, dreadfully suffered from, and 
finally died of three youthful complaints. There is not a 
black pin to choose between their agonies, but—alas the 
day !—why are they recorded by the author with such dark 
and fearful relish ? Even in the moments of more or less 
relief, when the poor three-in-one hero very shakily takes 
the air, apes lurk behind the innocent trees, and girls with 
the paint dripping on their cheeks in ‘‘ encarmined lines.” 

“Passion” fails for the reason that so many of these 
novels of confession fail. Our curiosity about human 
beings, our longing to know the story of their lives springs 
from the desire to ‘‘ place”” them, to see them in their 
relation to Life as we know it. But Mr. Shaw Desmond 
and his fellows are under the illusion that they must 
isolate the subject and play perpetual showman. He has 
the key, the inventory, the plan for everything. “ Turn 
to the right, Ladies and Gentlemen, and you will observe 
me at the age of sixteen ‘ battling with the after-appetite ’ 
and dashing out ‘ nefariously into the powdery face and 
black humorous eyes of Mr. Belomo ... to... spend 


a whole sixpence on a madeira cake.’’’ To your left you 
have me “ haunted by the sex-shadows that Sherlingham 
had sterilized’ . . . No, the voice is too loud, the gesture 
toocrude, Better a half-truth, beautifully whispered, than 
a whole so solemnly shouted. K. M. 
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” EE life steadily and see it whole.” How infinite 
a capacity for self-deception human beings 
possess! This remark was addressed primarily 
to literary men, and it is quite possible to meet a number 
of them who will tell you, in those somewhat frequent 
moments when they at last reveal to you the high serious- 
ness of their secret aims, that their object is to see life 
steadily and see it whole. It is an object, one would think, 
that requires great self-discipline and very remarkable 
powers for its attainment. Take, for instance, the latter 
half of it: tosee life whole. The phrase instantly conjures 
up a panorama. Ithink—being literary—of Dr. Johnson’s 
“from China to Peru” ; I pause for a moment to think of 
the possible strange universes of thought and feeling 
slumbering in those four hundred million queerly-shaped 
heads in China ; I remember there are some hundreds of 
millions of Buddhists—people who yearn after what seems 
to us the ultimate nothingness of Nirvana ; half-forgotten 
stories of lost civilizations come to my mind—a horrible 
Aztec manuscript I once saw, with its record of a vigorous, 
artistic people, but so alien, so utterly inhuman! And 
what were the thoughts and feelings of those who erected 
the great carven figures on Easter Island ? 
* * * * * 

But this is unnecessary. I am quite sufficiently dis- 
composed by a railway journey. I had been bewildered 
by the implications in the conversation of a man who is 
a retired diamond merchant and thinks Bexhill is not what 
it was, when an old shepherd and his dog became prominent 
on the platform of a wayside station. The shepherd met 
my stare with his very young, very bright eyes. I suppose 
I imagined the slight irony in his glance, but just for a 
moment I saw that my attempt to live in the country has 
its comic side. As for the diamond merchant, he knew 
less about trees and fields, winds and the shapes in the 
sky, than I did. Such people should be shot through from 
London to Bexhill in pneumatic tubes. But what does 
the old shepherd think about it all? Does even Thomas 
Hardy know ? 

* * * * 

The last time I heard Matthew Arnold’s phrase was from 
a young and esteemed contemporary with whom I was 
lunching. He was deploring the ‘“‘ short-windedness ”’ of 
modern poets ; he thought the time had come for poets to 
essay “ comprehension.”” He mentioned “ the Universe,” 
and then he quoted Matthew Arnold’s phrase. He isa very 
pleasant and exceptionally intelligent young man. He 
frankly cannot understand religious people and he finds the 
scientific mind unsympathetic ; he took a good degree at 
Oxford and is learned in eighteenth-century French 
literature. Our conversation was interrupted by two men 
coming to sit at our table and discussing their own affairs 
rather loudly. They appeared to be cinema actors, and 
the extraordinary oddity of some of their sentiments 
caused my friend and myself to exchange whimsical smiles. 
He made a little gesture of comic despair as we went out : 
“ Such is life in the great West,” he murmured. 

* * * * * 
_ When a statement sanctified by long usage is taken at 
its face value and discovered to be nonsense, the right thing 
to do seems to be to discover in it a profounder meaning. 
We need not yet dismiss Matthew Arnold’s phrase. We 
may, which is fashionable, invoke a scientific analogy. 
A scientist, given an ounce or two of lead, a gill of sulphuric 
acid, a bladder of gas and a speck of radium, proceeds to 
legislate for the entire material universe. He looks at 
some thin black lines on a rainbow-coloured ribbon and 
says: “‘ There is iron in Sirius.” Can we literary people 
do the same? Can we grasp the whole of life from a few 
samples? We are accustomed to say that every human 
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being is unique. Can we say that, in the majority of cases, 
the uniqueness does not matter, that what men have in 
common is the essential thing ? I suppose that no gill of 
sulphuric acid is exactly like any other gill of sulphuric acid. 
The scientist can neglect the differences. Can we? 
If we cannot, it is no use generalizing from our samples, 
But perhaps this impasse is more apparent than real. 
* * * * * 


We must be a little less strict about the uniqueness of 
human beings. It is a doctrine which, if we were stupidly 
logical, would kill literature. We must at least modify 
it by adding that convenient phrase “ unity in diversity,” 
otherwise we must admit that only a miracle renders 
Shakespeare and Cervantes still intelligible. So that there 
is a sense in which uniqueness does not matter. In point 
of fact the great dramatists and novelists have been 
interested in what men have in common. That is why 
great writers are also popular. Because they can reveal 
what is common to humanity they are great; because 
they do reveal it they are read by all sorts of people. 
Those of our moderns who stress uniqueness are not, 
of course, widely read. They are interesting only if you 
are peculiar in their way—if you have a passion for purple 
table-cloths, or if you reverence snakes, or if you suffer 
from a complicated inferiority-complex. Such people 
would certainly have irritated Matthew Arnold, who, 
whatever he was, was not “‘queer.’”’ He was always 
urging people to write from the “ centre.’’ It was the 
same feeling that made him urge people to see life whole. 
He didn’t mean that, because it simply cannot be done, 
Emphasizing what men have in common is not seeing life 
whole, but that is probably what he meant. And, after all, 
how far is even that possible ? How do the Chinese regard 
Shakespeare’s characters ? 

* * * * * 


And even if the life known to Shakespeare and Cervantes 
was a partial life, yet think of what they knew! The 
London of Shakespeare’s time was almost a microcosm, 
and it is evident that Shakespeare sampled it all. He had 
a rich, welcoming curiosity; he could hobnob with 
everybody. And Cervantes, of course, had been everything 
in his time. Their work is the work of immensely 
experienced men. What equivalent can we find for this ? 
Our whole attitude is different ; we are professional writers 
in a sense that neither of those two men would have 
understood. We write first and live incidentally. We are 
so specialized that even the tiny literary world of England 
is too large for us ; we write for one of three or four cliques 
into which it is subdivided. We are delicate explorers of 
every fold in about half-a-dozen craniums, and the rest of 
mankind—business men, engineers, scientists, saints, 
East-End Jews—isablurtous. If wecan succeed in talking 
on level terms with a coal-miner for half an hour, we feel 
singularly pleased with ourselves. “See life steadily 
and see it whole.’”’ Whatever it means, I am afraid it is 
not for us. AUTOLYCUS. 


THE May number of the Chesterian, the excellently produced 
house magazine of Messrs. Chester, the music publishers, con- 
tains a short paper by Mr. Festing Jones on ‘‘ Samuel Butler 
as a Musical Critic,’’ which will be welcome to the collectors 
of ana. Mr. Jones has found in the British Museum some 
numbers of the Drawing-Room Gazette on which, as readers 
of the recent ‘‘ Life ’’ will remember, Miss Savage was employed, 
and to which Butler occasionally contributed musical critiques. 
‘* I only want,”’ he wrote to Miss Savage, ‘‘ Handel’s Oratorios. 
I would have added : ‘ And things of that sort,’ but there are 
no ‘things of that sort’ except Handel’s.’’ We are not 
surprised, therefore, to find the three notices of which Mr. 
Jones gives us extracts almost wholly concerned with Handel. 
Bach’s ‘‘ Passion ’’ comes in for a half-share of one: ‘‘ We 
believe it to be one of the dreariest, most untuneful, undramatic 
and utterly unlovely works that ever came from the pen of 
any musician.” 
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NOTES FROM IRELAND 


Dublin, May 14, 1920. 

Far be it from the intention of the writer of these 
strenuously non-political Notes to discuss the sublime decree 
of the Government that Ireland shall be partitioned, that the 
existing recognition of Irish national unity shall be expunged 
from the records. It may, however, be permissible and 
interesting to point out how even the purely literary historian 
is affected by the great denial. Indeed, I may perhaps be 
able to show why the much dreaded “ politics ’’ of Ireland 
so ubiquitously intrude into places where the sympathetic 
foreigner neither expects nor understands them. After all, 
the word in this special sense is invariably synonymous with 
nationality. It is entirely non-political for a Unionist to 
manifest his pride and delight in the British Empire, but 
when the mere Irishman expresses a corresponding emotion 
towards his own country his action is ‘‘ political,’ at least, 
if not actually ‘‘ treasonable.”’ 

It so happens that the portion of Ulster which is to be cut 
off from the remaining twenty-six counties of Ireland is 
intimately associated with the greatest achievement of Irish 
literature, the epic of the ‘‘ Tain Bo Cualgne.’”’ Cuchulain, 
the Achilles of our legend, was the hero of Uladh, the North- 
East Ulster of to-day. All the stories of the Red Branch, 
the romance and tragedy of Deirdre and Naisi, are rooted in 
the soil of that territory which is to be placed out of bounds 
for the Irish nation. In our historical literature many of the 
most honoured names are those of men whose astonishment 
would be great if they could witness to-day the decision of 
the politicians wherevy Ulster is detached from the realm of 
Ireland. The Princes of Uladh played a great pait in the 
struggle for Irish independence, and were the last to surrender. 
Domhnall O’Neill led the first national confederacy which 
made Edward Bruce King of Ireland. Later Shane O’Neill 
tried to unite the whole country against the common menace 
of the English conquest. It was another chief from North- 
East Ulster, Hugh O'Neill, who organized the resistance 
which engaged the forces of Elizabeth, and it was Eoghan 
Ruadh O'Neill who led the confederation of 1641. In the 
post-invasion history of Ireland almost every manifestation 
of national unity found its leader amongst the Princes of 
Uladh. 

Coming to modern and contemporary literature, we are 
confronted with a number of similarly disconcerting figures, 
who perversely refuse to assist the theory which professes to 
justify the partition of Ireland. Derry claims an Ulster Pro- 
testant in the person of John Mitchel, whose life and writings 
have secured his place in the affections of every Irishman. 
His ‘Jail Journal” is aclassic whose styleas unmistakably 
proclaims his geniusasits matter proclaims his nationality. The 
greatest Irish novelist, William Carleton, belonged to Tyrone. 
Sir Samuel Ferguson, of Belfast, is the poet and archeologist 
whose work in both fields made him the starting-point of the 
Irish literary Renaissance, to use the convenient phrase which 
describes the creation of a genuinely national Irish literature 
in the English language. In that movement itself Ulster 
names are not lacking. The most prominent is that of Mr. 
George W. Russell (A. E.), whose Armagh birthplace has no 
more made him safe for Carsonia than John Mitchel’s Derry. 
Others in the same category are Miss Moira O’Neill, author 
of the popular ‘‘ Songs of the Glens of Antrim,’’ Miss Alice 
Milligan, and Dr. George Sigerson, the surviving pioneer of 
the modern literary movement. An Irish Dictionary of 
National Biography, if it existed, would enable me to exhaust 
the subject and your patience. Let these names, as they 
Occur to me, suffice. 

If an assembly of foreigners, assisted by a small group of 
Englishmen materially interested in the transaction, proceeded 
to carve up England in accordance with the precedent now 
created, what would happen? Stratford would be declared 
outside the jurisdiction of the English Government, and as 
the decision would rest upon national grounds, Shakespeare 
would be presented to the student of literature as an interest- 
ing foreign writer. Whatever counties produced Drake and 
Nelson would find themselves similarly ostracized as being 
un-English. Many of the places associated with the most 
glorious epochs and events in your national story would 
become alien territory. If Mr. Thomas Hardy were, under 
this régime, to return to his birthplace be would find Dorset- 
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shire, as A. E. would find Armagh, under an administration 
to which he, and all his works, would be anathema. Such 
transmutations have, of course, occurred before now in the 
ebb and flow of military conquest. Even the literary 
historian is forced to ask himself whether we are progressing 
backwards to that point when national unity could be fixed 
by a mere ukase resting on force. And he will recall with a 
sense of its appropriateness the title of the Ulsterman Mitchel’s 
book, ‘‘ The Last Conquest of Ireland (Perhaps) .’’ Is this 
another attempt ? B. 


THE BRITWELL COURT AND OTHER SALES 


On Thursday, April 29, and the following day, Messrs. Sotheby 
sold books and manuscripts, of which the following were the most 
important: R. L. Stevenson, The Graver and the Pen, 1883, £76 ; 
New Arabian Nights, 2 vols., 1882, £102. Chaucer, Works, Kelm- 
scott Press edition, 1896, £162. Heures a l’usage de Paris, 
Hardouyn, c. 1518, £130 ; a l’usage de Rome, c. 1507, £76; Hore 
B.V.M., French, 15th century, {182 ; another, £250. New Custome, 
an Interlude, 1573, £195. Dekker and Webster, Northward Hoe, 
1607, £98. Webster, The White Divel, 1612, £150. Lady 
Elizabeth Carew, The Tragedie of Marian, 1613, £60. Shakespeare, 
Poems, 1640, £570 ; The Tragedy of Othello, 1622, £1,250 ; Works, 
Second Folio, 1632, £490. Missale ad usum ecclesia Eboracensis, 
English MS., 15th century, £475. Heidcloff, Gallery of Fashion, 
9 vols., 1794-1803, £220. 

The total of the sale was £9,813. 


Messrs, Sotheby were engaged from May 3 to May 7 in selling 
two further portions ofthe Britwell Court Library. Onthe3rdand 4th 
the sale consisted of books from the library of J. A. de Thou and 
books in fine bindings, the chief prices being: A. Baccius, De 
Naturali vinorum historia, 1596, bound by Le Monnier, £450. 
Plaidoyez et harangues de Monsieur le Maistre, 1657, in a signed 
binding by Florimond Badier, £610. A French commonplace 
book, bound “a la fanfare”? for Louis de Marillac (d. 1632), £285. 
Doni, Letters, etc., 1544-7, bound for T. Maioli, £92. Ovid, 
Heroides and Metamorphoses, 1486-7, in a fine contemporary 
Italian binding, £270. S. Niger, Translationes, 1521, bound for 
J. Grolier, £91. Pasquillorum tomi duo, 1544, in a mosaic binding 
by A. M. Padeloup, £360. Selden, Mare Clausum, 1635, bound for 
Charles I., £86. D. Stella, Meditations de l’amour de Dieu, 1586, 
bound for Henri III., £250. G. Villani, Chronicle, 1537, with the 
device assigned to Demetrio Canevari, £61. The following books 
were bound by Clovis Eve for Marie Marguerite de Valois de Saint 
Rémy: Justinus, 1585, £88. J. Ravisius, Dialogi, 1580, £74. 
A. Vesalius, De humani Corporis fabrica, 2 vols., 1542, £140. 


On May 5, 6 and 7, early English works on theology, divinity, 
etc., were sold, the following being the chief prices: Alcock, The 
Abbaye of the Holy Ghost, printed by Wynkyn de Worde, n.d., 
£100. T. Betton, Ryght profytable treatyse, same printer, n.d., 
£120. H. Broughton, Concent of Scripture, n.d. (1596), £140. 
J. Capgrave, Nova legenda Angliz, printed by Wynkyn de Worde, 
1516, £100. Catechism (by the Archbishop of St. Andrews), 1552, 
£135. The Dyenge Creature, printed by Wynkyn de Worde, 1507, 
£112. Erasmus, Treatise upon the Paternoster, printed by J. 
Berthelet, n.d., £150. Bishop Fisher, Mornynge remembraunce 
of Margarete Countesse of Rychemonde, printed by Wynkyn de 
Worde, n.d., £126. Fruytfull sayinges of Davyd, same printer, 
1508, £101. Sermon (on the death of Henry VII.), same printer, 
1509, £100. Jhone Gau, Richt Way to the Kingdome of Hevine, 
printit in Malmew, 1533, £610. W. Hilton, Scala Perfectionis, 
printed by Wynkyn de Worde, 1494, £205. Jhesus the Floure of 
the Commandements of God, same printer, 1521, £125; another 
copy, £128. Latterburine, Expositio in theoris Jeremie, printed 
at Oxford, 1482, in the original Oxford binding, £330. Manual of 
Prayers, printed by John Wayland, 1539, £100. Miror of Gold, 
printed by Wynkyn de Worde, 1522, £100. Myracles of our Lady, 
same printer, 1530, £105. Ordinary of Christian Men, same printer, 
1502, £100 ; another edition, same printer, 1506, £140. H. Parker, 
Dives and Pauper, printed by R. Pynson, 1493, £170. Pilgrimage 
of Perfeccyon, printed by Wynkyn de Worde, 1521, £176. Pomander 
of Prayer, printed by Robert Copland, 1531, £100. John Knox’s 
Prayer Book, 1565, £151. Rote or Myrour of Consolacyon, printed 
by Wynkyn de Worde, n.d., £200. R. Rogers, Garden of Spirituall 
Flowers, 1610-13, £100. R. Rolle, His Contemplacyons, printed 
by Wynkyn de Worde, n.d. (c. 1509), £175. The Boke named the 
Royall, same printer, 1507, £200. J. de Voragine, Legenda Aurea, 
printed by Julian Notary, 1503, £125; another edition, printed by 
Wynkyn de Worde, 1527, £100. 

The total of the two sales was £16,677. 


In their annual report for 1919 the Committee of Manage- 
ment of the Incorporated Society of Authors, Playwrights and 
Composers record the largest annual election since the founda- 
tion of the Society: 380 new members were elected, bringing 
the total membership up to 2,800. 
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Science 
THE YEAR 


T would be rash to say that a purely scientific curiosity 
played no part in the origins of astronomy, but 
whatever the motives may have been that inspired 

the early sages, it is certain that practical considerations 
made their discoveriesimperative. The oldest astronomical 
discoveries of which we have trustworthy account, such as 
the Egyptian, were made in agricultural countries. In 
such countries seasonal changes and their recurrence are 
obviously of the first importance, and we may reasonably 
assume that attempts to fix the length of the year were 
made very early in the history of such a country. Doubtless, 
the time separating two warm seasons served as the first 
rough approximation to the length of a year, but the 
frequent, yet unpredictable variations in this length must 
soon have necessitated the adoption of a more constant 
standard. It is easy enough to determine what this 
standard must have been. 

At some given period, say in the spring, let us observe the 

position of sunset with respect to trees, houses, or what not 
on the horizon. As we repeat the observations, day by 
day, we find the point of sunset shifting towards the north, 
at first with some rapidity, and then more and more 
slowly. Finally, a point is reached where, for some time, 
no further movement takes place. But as the observations 
are continued, we find that the sun begins to move slowly 
back towards the south. This movement quickens to a 
maximum, and then slows down again to another stationary 
point on the other side of our original starting-place. The 
first stationary point is what is known as the summer 
solstice and the second as the winter solstice. The time 
which elapses between two successive solstices of the same 
kind is a year. This method of determining the length of 
the year is very simple, but it does not lend itself to any 
great exactitude, for the sun’s motion near a solstice is too 
slow to permit the time at which it reaches a given point to 
be determined exactly. It was early recognized, however, 
that it is not necessary to employ the solstitial points in 
determining the year; any intermediate point will do— 
the farther from a solstice the better, as then the sun’s 
motion is more rapid. It was doubtless also noticed that 
the days are longer than the nights at a summer solstice, 
and shorter at a winter solstice. Hence it was easy to 
infer the existence of equinoxes, where days and nights 
are of equal length. It was not so easy, however, to 
determine the equinoctial points, for the sun’s motion 
between two solstices is complex and the mid-point does 
not correspond to an equinox. Some authorities claim 
that the Egyptians were enabled to determine these points 
from the positions of their pyramids, and Mariette, in 
1853, found that the Grand Pyramid enabled him to 
determine the vernal equinox within thirty hours of its 
true time, in spite of the considerable irregularities, 
produced by weathering, in the faces and edges of the 
pyramid. It is this year, the time between two successive 
vernal equinoxes, which is the basis of our calendar. Its 
present value, neglecting fractions of a second, is 365 days, 
5 hours, 48 minutes, 46 seconds, which is roughly 
365} days. 

This value, 365} days, seems to have been attributed to 
the year from a very early age. There is some reason to 
suppose that the Egyptians used a year of this length 
some thousands of years B.c. The civil and religious year 
was exactly 365 days, a year which, at the end of 700 years, 
would make summer crops grow in the middle of winter. 
For agricultural purposes, however, they seem to have 
employed the more exact year of 365} days, determining it 
by noting the times at which Sirius and the Sun rose 
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together. The same year seems to have been used by the 
Chaldeans considerably later, and the Greeks were slow in 
discovering it. The latter, indeed, used a year of 360 days 
for a long time, but the famous cycle proposed by Meton 
gives a year of 365 5-19 days. 

Our own calendar is based on the Julian calendar, which 
Julius Cesar constructed with the help of the Alexandrian 
astronomer, Sosigenes. Many of the early calendars 
suffered from the attempt to co-ordinate the lunar month 
with the year, but Cesar abandoned all such attempts. 
He adopted the year of 365} days and ordained that every 
fourth year should contain an extra day. This year, 
however, is not correct. The Julian calendar-year is 
longer than the true equinoctial year by II minutes 14 
seconds. The date of the equinox, therefore, comes about 
3 days too early in 400 years. By the year 1582 the date 
of the vernal equinox, instead of occurring on March 21, 
as et the time of the Council at Nice, occurred on March It. 
This state of affairs was remedied by Pope Gregory, acting 
under the advice of the Jesuit astronomer, Clavius. He 
ordered ten days to be jumped, and altered the rule for 
leap-year to its present form. Protestant nations were 
slow to adopt the change ; in England it was not adopted 
till 1752 and the change led to great disturbances. In 
Bristol several people were killed during the rioting of the 
indignant populace, which clamoured for the eleven days 
of which it conceived itself to have been robbed. 

The change was not universal, even then ; indeed, it is 
only within the last year or so that Russia and the Greek 
Church have abandoned the Julian calendar. 

The Gregorian calendar itself is not quite accurate, 
After about 4,000 years the erroi is one day. For practical 
purposes, therefore, it will give a sufficient approximation 
to the true equinoctial year for some time to come. The 
equinoctial year is the important year for calendar purposes 
as the seasons depend on the sun’s place with respect to the 
equinoxes. It is not, however, the only possible year. 
The word ‘“ year” is ambiguous until the recurrent 
phenomena referred to are specified. The equinoctial year 
is not, for instance, the time taken by the earth to complete 
a revolution round the sun. This time is determined by 
noting the positions of the “‘ fixed”’ stars, and is about 
20 minutes longer than the equinoctial year. The difference 
exists because the equinoctial points are not quite stationary 
on the earth’s orbit. Their motion, called the precession 
of the equinoxes, means that the sun meets the vernal 
equinox sooner than it would if the equinoctial points were 
stationary. Besides this motion there is a motion of the 
earth’s actual orbit inspace. The line joining the point on 
the earth’s orbit that is nearest the sun to the point on its 
orbit farthest from the sun always moves slowly towards 
the east. If, therefore, we reckon the year as the interval 
between two successive passages of the earth nearest to or 
farthest from the sun, we obtain a year a little longer than 
the sidereal year. The interval of time separating members 
of this third set of recurrent phenomena is called the 
anomalistic year, and is the longest of the three years by 
about five minutes. S. 


SOCIETIES 


Royart.—April 29.—Sir J. J. Thomson, President, in the chair.— 
The following papers were read : 

“The Irish Eskers,” by Professor J. W. Gregory. ‘‘ Eskers”’ 
are banks of sand and gravel, typically occurring as ridges on the 
central plain of Ireland, where they were deposited during the reces- 
sion of the ice at the close of the glacial period. They have been 
generally attributed to deposition along glacial rivers, like Swedish 
osar. Their structure and composition indicate that the most 
important Irish eskers were formed along the margin of the receding 
ice sheets by floods of water, due to the melting of the ice. It is 
proposed that the term “‘ esker ’’ should be continued for Irish ridges 
and mounds of sand and gravel, but that in glacial geology the term 
osay should be used for ridges formed along the course of glacial 
rivers, and kame used for ridges deposited by water along the margin 
of an ice sheet. 
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“The Life-History and Cytology of Synchytrium endobioticum 
(Schilb.), Perc., the Cause of Wart Disease in Potato,’ by Miss K. M. 
Curtis. The life-history and cytology of the organism have been 
followed throughout all its stages. In the course of the investiga- 
tion the following important points have been determined: (1) a 
sexual process has been discovered and followed in all its detaiis ; 
(2) the nature of the difference between the resting (or winter) 
sporangia and the sori (or summer sporangia) has been established ; 
(3) the infection of the host tissue by the zoospores and zygotes 
has been traced; (4) the peculiarities in the behaviour of the 
nucleus of the parasite have been investigated. 

“On the Structure and Affinities of Acmopyle pancheri, Pilger,” 
by B. Sahni. 


May 6.—Sir J. J. Thomson, President, in the chair—The 
following papers were read: 

‘““The Aerodynamics of a Spinning Shell,” by R. H. Fowler, 
E. C. Gallop, C. N. H. Lock and H. W. Richmond.—‘‘ Researches 
on the Elastic Properties and the Plastic Extension of Metals,”’ 
by Professor W.E. Dalby. Relateto a new type of load-extenzion 
diagram recorded automatically by an adaptation of an instrument 
already described to the Society. —‘‘ Investigations on Lightning 
Discharges and on the Electric Field of Thunderstorms,”’ by C. T.R 
Wilson. The investigations were carried out at the Solar Physics 
Observatory, Cambridge, by methods described in Proceedings, 1916. 
Apparatus has been added to secure a photographic record of the 
readings of the capillary electrometer used in the measurements. 
Changes in the electric field which occupy less than a tenth of a 
second are recorded.—‘‘ The Supply of Energy to Atmospheric 
Eddies,’ by L. F. Richardson. 


GEOLoGIcAL.—April 21_—Mr. R. D. Oldham, President, in the 
chair. 

The following communications were read: ‘‘ The Devonian of 
Ferques (Lower Boulonnais),” by Mr. J. W. Dudley Robinson. 
Mr. L. D. Stamp congratulated the author on the interest of the 
district in which he had worked.—‘‘ The Cambrian Horizons of 
Comley (Shropshire), and their Brachiopoda, Pteropoda, Gastero- 
poda, etc.,’’ by Mr. E. Sterling Cobbold, supplementing and correct- 
ing the author’s paper of 1911, printed Q.J.G.S. vol. lxvii. pp. 
282 et seqq. Lantern-slides and rock-specimens were exhibited by 
Mr. J. W. Dudley Robinson in illustration, of his paper, and diagrams 
and drawings of fossils were exhibited on behalf of Mr. E. S. 
Cobbold. 


LINNEAN.—May 6.—Dr. A. Smith Woodward, President, in the 
chair. 

Mr. A. Lionel Goodday was admitted a Fellow. 

The following were elected Fellows: Mr. S. Percy-Lancaster, 
Mr. H. W. Pugsley, Mr. J. Omer-Cooper, Miss Lucy E. Cox, Dr. 
G. K. Sutherland, Mr. H. B. Harding, and Mrs. Elinore Egerton 
Harde. 

The following were elected Foreign Members: Professor Gaston 
Bonnier, Professor Victor Ferdinand Brotherus, Professor Giovanni 
Battista de Toni, Professor Louis Dollo, Professor Paul Marchal, 
and Professor Roland Thaxter. 

Dr. G. P. Bidder read three communications on Sponges, which 
were discussed by Professor Dendy, Mr. Harold Russell and Mr. 
J. B. Gatenby (visitor), the author replying. 

Mr. Edward J. Bedford showed a series of thirty exquisite water- 
colour drawings from British marsh orchids, with their numerous 
varieties and hybrids, further illustrated by seventy lantern-slides 
from his photographs of the growing plants im situ. Mr. H. W. 
Pugsley and Mr. T. A. Dymes contributed further remarks. 


Royat Instirution.—May 1.—Annual Meeting.—Sir James 
Crichton-Browne, Treasurer and Vice-President, in the chair. 

The annual report of the Committee of Visitors for the year 1919, 
testifying to the continued prosperity and efficient management 
of the Institution, was read and adopted; and the report of the 
Davy-Faraday Research Laboratory Committee was also read. 
The books and pamphlets presented amounted to 193 volumes, 
making with 399 volumes (including periodicals bound) purchased 
by the managers a total of 592 volumes added to the library in the 
year. 

The following were unanimously elected as officers for the ensuing 
year: President, the Duke of Northumberland; Treasurer, Sir 
James Crichton-Browne; Secretary, Col. E. H. Hills; Managers, 

. H. T. Brown, J. H. Balfour Browne, J. Y. Buchanan, 

W. A. Burdett-Coutts, Sir J. J. Dobbie, Dr. J. Dundas Grant, Dr. 
D. W. C. Hood, Earl Iveagh, H. R. Kempe, Sir Ernest Moon, Sir 
Charles Parsons, Sir James Reid, Sir Ernest Rutherford, the Right 
Hon. C. Scott-Dickson, and Sir Henry Wood; Visitors, Sir Hugh 
Bell, Sir W. H. Bennett, W. R. Bousfield, J. G. Bristow, Frank 
Clowes, Montague Ellis, W. E. Lawson Johnston, J. R. Leeson, 
T. B. Lightfoot, F. K. McClean, W. S. Norman, H. M. Ross, J. 
Shaw, T. H. Sowerby, and Sir Almroth Wright. 
_ May 3.—Sir James Crichton-Browne, Treasurer and Vice-President, 
in the chair—The Chairman reported the death of Dr. Rudolph 
pee and a resolution of condolence with the relatives was 
passed. 
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Sir John Cadman, Miss de Lara, Mrs. Duncan Mackinnon, Hon. 
Lady Parsons, Lieut.-Col. W. T. Raikes, Mr. Marcus Samuel, and 
Mr. R. E. Thomas were elected Members. 


Society oF ANTIQUARIES.—May 6.—Mr. W. Minet, Treasurer, in 
the chair.—Lieut.-Col. H. F. Bidder read a paper on recent 
discoveries in the Anglo-Saxon cemetery at Mitcham. 

The Mitcham cemetery proved to have been much larger than 
was at first supposed. The site extended to ground across the 
Mitcham-Morden road, where, in the middle of the last century, 
numbers of bones and relics had been turned up in the cultivation 
of lavender and liquorice. In the last few years further remains 
had been found and some of the objects had been preserved. 

In the field where excavation was originally begun, further 
graves had been opened, and there was every indication of a large 
number yet to be explored. In all, it was probable that the 
cemetery contained between three and four hundred graves, 
it was thus larger than any Saxon cemetery so far discovered in 
England, with the exception of that at Sleaford in Lincolnshire. 

The character of the objects found confirmed the opinion that 
the cemetery was an extremely early one. A pierced bronze 
buckler lately discovered was of Romano-Celtic type. Several 
swords had been found, in two cases with bands of gilt bronze, 
ornamented with lateralgrooves,roundthesheath. Theorientation 
of the bodies was very irregular. While the majority were laid in 
an easterly direction, a considerable number were not. 

Professor F.G. Parsonsgavesome particulars of the measurements 
of the skulls and other bones submitted to him. He found in the 
skulls a greater element of the Nordic or Celtic type than was 
usual in Anglo-Saxon skulls from cemeteries in this country. This 
might point to admixture with the native race and would tend to 
corroborate the early date of the cemetery. 

ZooLocicaL.—April 27.—Dr. A. Smith Woodward, Vice-President, 
in the chair. 

The Secretary read a report on the additions to the menagerie 
during March.—Mr. Arthur Loveridge exhibited and made remarks 
on a collection of snakes which he had obtained in East Africa during 
1915-19.—Miss L. E. Cheesman exhibited and described a series 
of lantern-slides illustrating the life-history and habits of the 
ichneumon-fly, Rhyssa persuasoria—Dr. P. Chalmers Mitchell 
exhibited and made remarks on a series of photographs (taken 
by Sir H. A. Byatt in German East Africa) of the rare Abbot’s 
duiker (Cephalophus spadix).—Mr. D. Seth-Smith exhibited a series 
of lantern-slides showing the display of the male Monaul pheasant 
(Lophophorus impeyanus).—Mr. L. Hogben exhibited a specimen 
of Amblystoma, the metamorphosis of which had been brought 
about by one month’s feeding with ox thyroid, and drew special 
attention to the precocious transition to the Amblystoma-type of 
pigmentation during the metamorphosis. 

In the absence of the author, Mr. F. F. Laidlaw’s paper on 
“Contributions to a Study of the Dragonfly Fauna of Borneo: 
Part IV. A List of the Species known to occur in the Island,” was 
taken as read.— Dr. C. W. Andrews gave a résumé of Dr. R. Broom’s 
paper ‘“‘ On some New Therocephalian Reptiles from the Karroo 
Beds of South Africa,” 


FORTHCOMING MEETINGS 


Fri, 21. King’s College, 4.—‘‘ Christian Art: The Triumph of 
St. Sofia,’’ Professor P. Dearmer. 
King’s College, 5.—'‘‘ Morality under the Inspiration 
of Religion,” Professor C. C. J. Webb. 
King’s College, 5.30.—‘‘ Bergson’s Concept of Mind- 
Energy: Intellectual Effort,’’ Professor H. Wildon 


Carr. 

Philological, 5.30.—‘‘ Dictionary Evening,” Mr. C. T. 
Onions. 

University College, 5.30.—‘‘ Roman Education,” Pro- 
fessor H. E. Butler. 

Royal Institution, 9—‘‘ The Thermionic Valve in Wire- 
less Telegraphy and Telephony,’’ Professor J. A. 
Fleming. 


Sat. 22. Royal Institution, 3—‘‘ The Reaction, and the Critics 
of the Positivist School of Thought,” Dr. Frederic 
Harrison. 
Tues. 25. Royal Institution, 3—‘‘ The Evolution of Large Bridge 
Construction,” Lecture I., Major C. E. Inglis. 
Bedford College, 4.30.—‘‘ The English Lyric before 
Chaucer,’ Lecture IV., Professor Carleton Brown. 
King’s College, 5.30.—‘‘ Kant’s Zésthetic Theory,” 
Lecture IV., Professor H. Wildon Carr. 
University College, 5.30.—‘‘ Flanders and England in 
History,”” M. Henri Sagher. 
Thurs, 27. Royal Institution, 3—‘‘ Dreams, with Special Reference 
to Psycho-Analysis,” Mr. W. Archer. 
Linnean.—Annual Meeting. 
University College, 5.30.—‘‘ Giuseppe Parini,’’ Lec- 
ture II., Professor Cippico. 
School of Oriental Studies, Finsbury Circus, 6.— 
“ Tibet,” Mr. E. H. C. Walsh. 
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Fine Arts 
HOUSING AND FURNISHING 


HERE is much talk of Housing at the present time. 
valuable and necessary talk, but yet up to the 
present it is a case of much talk and little house, 

Still it is necessary to try to stir up general interest, even 
enthusiasm and passion, in the hope that a real beginning 
may soon be made. 

Housing, of course, is not merely a cottage question ; 
it is an immense national question and also an immediately 
individual question in which we should all be decidedly 
interested. Housing is health and temper and a large 
part of living. It must be one of a very few greatest 
of all questions. Pride of home is pride of country. 
Housing is the necessary preliminary “ plant’? and 
“capital ’’ for our national life. We have to accumulate 
force for renewal. We need to clear our general aims 
and to consider our policy as a whole. Our aim should 
be to develop a fine tradition of living in houses. It 
is a matter for experiment, like flying. We should seek 
to improve in detail point by point. There are enough 
sketch designs; now we want solids. Exquisite living 
on a small scale is the ideal. ‘‘ House-like ’’ should express 
as much as “shipshape.” Our airplanes and motors and 
even bicycles are in their way perfect. We need to bring 
this ambition for perfect solutions into housing of all 
sorts and scales. 

The chief obstruction to our having better houses 
has been the superstition that they should be built in a 
style. There is great difference between being built 
in an imitative style, Elizabethan, Jacobean or Georgian, 
and being built with style. A motor-car is_ built 
with thought for “style,” that is finish and elegance, 
but it is not built to look like a sedan chair or a 
stage coach. To be concerned with style imitations 
and what the Americans call period design is not only 
irrational in itself, but it blocks the way to any possibility 
of true development. If you have your eye on that 
you can’t see this. To go on building houses in the 
cocked-hat and brass-candlestick style is not only rather 
imbecile play-acting, but it destroys rational growth. 
We have to put an efficiency style in the place of this trivial, 
sketchy picturesqueness. Even leaving out the style 
trimmings would be something. If you cut away disease 
and surplusage, you strengthen and consolidate. There 
are many cases in which the half is greater than the whole. 
We have to prune our building forms as we prune a fruit 
tree and sternly cut away the dead wood. Whenever we 
concentrate on some directing datum, some reality like 
health, serviceableness or even perfect cheapness, true 
style will certainly arise as the expression of this and the 
other human qualities embodied. To design in “a 
style ”’ is to design a seeming which stands in the place 
of style proper. This style superstition is a much greater 
evil than I could persuade you to believe. It filters down 
to lower and lower strata, and the poor man is at last 
persuaded that nightmares of vulgarity and discomfort 
are necessary offerings to “ style.” 

The dwelling-house should be sound, dry, light, warm 
and sweet. We should save in all thoughtless extrava- 
gances, and concentrate on the conquest of dirt, disorder 
and waste. Houses must be built for living rather than 
for letting. A false and confusing opposition between 
science and art has been allowed to arise, and indeed is 
rather fostered by expert simulators who “ go in for old- 
world effects”; but properly there is no strife between 
science and art in architecture. It does not matter a 
bit if we call flying an art or a science; the art of house 
building is practically onefwith the science of housing. 
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If we must worry over strict definitions, “‘ science ’’’ may 
stand for codified preliminary knowledge, and “ art” 
for operative skill, experiment and adventure. Science 
is what you know; art is what you do. The best art is 
founded on the best science in every given matter. The 
art of shipbuilding is the science of shipbuilding in opera- 
tion. The notion that there are special “art forms” 
or “art colours” has led to all sorts of pretences and 
sham picturesquenesses. Art is high competence in 
doing what is worthy to be done. Very occasionally 
there is in art a sort of poetry over and above: such 
addition of feeling can be expressed by giving it an H 
and calling it heart. 

Soundness and convenience, light and heat are the 
great essentials in house-building. In planning a house 
there are two main requirements which are to some 
extent in opposition and must be compromised in various 
ways: the needs for sunlight and for compactness. 
The difference between a sunlit room and one that is 
not so blessed is so great that it cannot be measured. 
To get sun in every room, some spreading of the south 
front is desirable, but much can be done by projections 
and bay windows. On the other hand, a square unbroken 
plan is the most economical and conserves heat. Four 
straight walls will enclose the greatest space when they 
form an exact square, and all ins and outs are costly in 
respect to walls. Again, simple roofs are less expensive 
and much sounder than complicated ones. A _ too 
“picturesque ”’ roof will certainly become a leak in your 
income. Fireplaces should be put in the internal walls 
to keep the heat in the house. 

Other things being equal, so far as may be, preference 
should be given to local materials and to traditional 
ways of using them. This traditional use is embodied 
experience. On the other hand, we should beware of 
supposing that any reasonable materials such as concreteg 
cast-iron or plastering are necessarily inartistic. It 
is the business of art to use the materials given to us 
by Nature so that they will look well; and when they 
are well used they will look well. For example, there 
seems to be an assumption that Welsh slating is inartistic § 
but this can only be the effect on us of the dreary rows 
of little speculative red-brick houses which we have 
seen that have such roofs or rather lids. If the houses 
ceased to be dreary the slates would soon look quite 
another colour. Some slight modification showing that 
there had been care for good work would at once make 
a difference ; and at last they might glow with the light 
of heaven. Concrete should be frankly used. If blocks 
are better for constructive reasons, then use blocks by 
all means, but do not imitate stone. The surfaces should 
be finished with white or colour wash. 

Frankness is the great thing ; disguises and subterfuges 
are always repulsive in building. Bungling, pretence 
and compromise are the enemies to be feared. 

W. R. LETHABY. 
(To be concluded.) 


NOTES ON ART SALES 


Tue figure reached at Christie’s on May 14 for Romney’s “' Sir 
Christopher and Lady Sykes,” 97in. by 73in., was £28,350. The 
same artist’s ‘‘ Misses Mary and Louisa Kent,’’ 35}in. by 27}in., 
was purchased by Messrs. Colnaghi & Obach for £9,660 ; and his 
‘* Mrs. Morley,”’ 29}in. by 24in., for £3,675 (Morton). Raeburn’s 
‘‘Lady Belhaven,” 35in. by 27in., fetched £9,975 (Ashburton) ; 
his ‘‘ Mrs. John Pitcairn,’’ 35in by 26in., £1,995 (Croal Thomson) ; 
and his ‘‘ Lieut.-Col. Alexander Mackenzie Fraser,’’ 29in by 24in., 
£1102:10s. (Connell). ‘‘ Francis Basset,”’ by Reynolds, 49in. by 39in., 
made £2,205 (Kent) ; and Lawrence’s ‘‘ Lady Blessington,’’ 29}in, 
by 24in., £1,050 (Colnaghi). The portraits of Lord Brooke, 53in. 
by 42in., by Nattier (£3,675), and that of the Countess Albrizzi by 
Vigée le Brun, 19in, by 13in. (£1,522 10s.), went to Messrs. Agnew; 
and a Holy Family with the infant St. John, by Ghirlandajo, on a 
38-inch circular panel, was sold for £997 10s. (Ballard), 
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THE ROYAL ACADEMY 
i 
IMPRESSIONISM. 


foreign soil, and the Academy had no difficulty in ignoring 

its existence until it was long past its prime. For its 
claims were not insistent and local like the claims of Pre- 
Raphaelitism, and it was not championed by Ruskin. When 
Manet and his friends were fighting their battles in Paris 
there was only one Impressionist painter of consequence in 
England, and he was an American whom Ruskin denounced 
as a charlatan. In these circumstances there was no 
need to compromise. But by 1903 when Whistler died the 
situation had completely changed. Impressionism had 
triumphed and had become a tradition throughout Europe. 
It was so much the fashion that even the attenuated variety 
provided by the Glasgow School was sufficient to procure 
an international reputation for its purveyors. With reluctance 
the Academy decided that the moment for a cautious recogni- 
tion had arrived. Forty years after the French Impressionists 
had opened the flood-gates to modern art, twenty-five years 
after the Post-Impressionists had commenced to direct the 
torrent into classical channels, and a hundred years after 
Constable and Turner had forecast the future, the Academy 
reconciled itself to the admission of a little mild pointillism, a 
little broken colour, and an occasional plein airy study. 

The most effective Impressionist echoes in the present 
exhibition are the ccatributions of Mr. Philip Connard, who 
is a real painter and takes the same kind of delight in oil 
paint as a medium that Manet took before him. He has 
painted flower pieces in his time which are at once amazing 
in virtuosity and subtle in reaction to effects of light and 
colour. But he never completely succeeds in realizing form 
and volume. His portraits are built up of a number of 
small parts which never quite fit together. As we look at 
his ‘‘ Miss Mimpriss’’ (652) or his ‘‘ Fanny Fillipi Dowson ”’ 
(111) we have the uncomfortable sensation that they might 
collapse if anyone sneezed in the gallery. 

His landscapes suffer from a variation of the same fault. 
“Timber Felling’’ (6), ‘“‘Spring’’ (230), and ‘“‘ The Small 
Holder ’’ (482) reveal Mr. Connard’s merits as a painter, but 
they suffer from a lack of volume, of stability in the static 
forms. We are ready to accept the dancing sunlight on the 
fluttering leaves as an ornamental cadenza, but we feel the 
need of something more plastic and rhythmical in the main 
themes. Mr. Mark Fisher’s ‘‘ Orchard in Spring ’”’ (119) falls 
short in much the same way, and Mr. Clausen’s early morning 
idylls are equally unsubstantial and have now become almost 
machine-made. 

There is something machine-made, too, about the plein air 
equestrian portraits of Mr. A. J. Munnings and Mrs, 
Swynnerton. Mr. Munnings is a connoisseur of horses who 
has evolved a dexterous formula for painting them, and his 
pictures have an agreeable gaiety due to his temperamental 
insouciance and assurance. In the narrow field of his 
specialization he is very successful and convincing, but he 
gets badly thrown when he ventures outside it. ‘“ Tagg’s 
Island ”’ (585), for example, betrays his virtuosity as a popular 
blend of Sargentine aplomb and the Impressionist plein air 
convention for sunlight. Mrs. Swynnerton cannot compete 
with Mr. Munnings in grasp of equine anatomy, facility or 
assurance. But she is really more ambitious and her “‘ Mercy 
Greville ’’ (553) is a very serious effort which should have 
been better hung. It is, we admit, a failure because it is 
not consistently realized and because it lacks central focus. 
But it contains passages of distinguished drawing, and it is a 
courageous attempt to discipline the Impressionist plein air 
tradition. Its merit is very evident when it is compared 
with such obvious echoes as “‘ Norman and Peggy ’”’ (564) 
by Mr. Clive Gardiner and the exhibits of Miss Dorothea 
Sharp, or with the evolution of Glasgow School Impressionism. 

This brand was never very coherent or robust, and it has 
now degenerated into mere sloppy approximation. It would 
be difficult to imagine anything less like genuine Impressionism 
than Mr. George Henry’s “‘ Springtime ”’ (174), the vacuous 
landscapes of Mr. Harry Watson, or the intérieurs de luxe 
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of Sir John Lavery. There is certainly a world of difference 
between Sir John’s ‘‘ Convalescent’”’ (34) and the water- 
colour drawing with the same title by Whistler, and the 
difference is as much spiritual as esthetic. These Glasgow 
baubles do the Academy small honour; and even the best 
of the year’s Impressionism is deficient in precisely the same 
qualities as the pioneer pictures of half a century ago. Which 
means that the Academy has gained nothing at all from its 
prolonged delay in recognizing the tradition. 
Mr. WALTER BayEs. 

Interviewed by the representative of an evening newspaper, 
an Academician pointed to Mr. Bayes’ “ Oratio Obliqua ”’ 
(561) to prove that the jury had ‘“‘ moved with the times ” 
and had not remained blind to modern tendencies in art. 
We trust that no one has been hoodwinked by this rather 
impertinent attempt to exploit a scholarly, ingenious and 
painstaking artist. For the art of Mr. Bayes is in no way 
characteristic of Post-Impressionist experiments and achieve- 
ments. It contributes nothing to the development of the 
Cézanne tradition or the Cubist tradition. It harks back 
to Impressionism itself via the art of Mr. Sickert. This was 
very evident in the vast illustration of a scene in a London 
Tube Station during an Air Raid, with which Mr. Bayes 
stormed the Academy three years ago. In this year’s picture 
(as in that of last year) the true nature of Mr. Bayes’ art is 
obscured by a purple and green colour formula (which is 
mere affectation) and an intelligently devised and skilfully 
executed conventional representation of a ray of light breaking 
across the middle plane. Shorn of these trappings, the picture 
becomes something which we have all seen many times before. 
‘Oratio Obliqua’’ is imposing because it is large, and 
interesting because it is elaborately mannered in treatment. 
But its emotional content is so slight that it could be 
contained in a small lithograph. By exhibiting these 
pompous machines at Burlington House Mr. Bayes has 
allowed the Academy to gain a certain amount of false kudos 
at his expense, and he has received a certain measure of 
publicity in return. R. BW. 


A BAXTER LICENSEE 


Tuz Le Bionp Boox, By C. T. Courtney Lewis. (Sampson 
Low & Co. 10s. 6d. net.) 

In 1849 Le Blond & Co., printers, of Walbrook, London, 
obtained a licence from George Baxter to trade in prints 
produced by his patent oil-colour process, and from this date 
until about 1869 they issued continuously a large number of 
such prints. The little book before us is designed as a guide 
to and catalogue of their output, and it forms, incidentally, 
an appendix to the author’s larger work on George Baxter. 
We cannot pretend to share Mr. Courtney Lewis’s enthusiasm 
for Baxter and Le Blond prints, although we recognize their 
importance in the history of colour printing. Mr. Lewis 
praises the Baxter print as “‘ in effect a printed oil painting,” 
and claims that the process renders pictures in their “‘ natural 
and proper colours’’; we infer from such utterances that he 
is insensible to the fundamental craft error inherent in any 
attempt to give a sheet of paper the appearance of an oil 
painting. Baxter’s skill and patience were wasted because he 
set out with false ideals; he was a bad craftsman because he 
took no delight in the surface upon which he worked, but tried 
instead to conceal and disguise it. Abraham Le Blond 
followed him into the same error; he was also less skilful as 
a printer. There seems no reason to suppose that Le Blond 
himself executed any designs for his prints; unlike Baxter, 
who sometimes produced elaborate compositions for the pur- 
pose of reproduction, Le Blond seems always to have employed 
artists ; but he rarely had the courtesy to mention their names 
on the prints. His selection of subject and treatment was 
always popularand in harmony with the trivialand sentimental 
taste of his day. There is a certain sartorial and historical 
charm in such a print as ‘‘ Her Majesty at Osborne,” represent- 
ing Queen Victoria, the Prince Consort and Prince Albert 
Edward in costumes of the period; but we cannot endorse 
Mr. Lewis’s admiration for the Morlandesque ‘‘ Ovals, ”’ 
although we are prepared toadmit that they “‘ present no crafty 
and subtle designs to put our brains upon the rack.’’ The 
catalogue is, nevertheless, a useful work of reference; let us 
hope that it will not be a stimulant to increase the already 
excessive vogue of these prints. RK. AW. 
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THE DECORATION OF “AS YOU 
LIKE IT” 


T is difficult to analyse the agreeable impression created 
I by Mr. Nigel Playfair’s production of “‘ As You Like 
It” at the Lyric Theatre, Hammersmith. Many 
factors contribute: the complete absence of pomposity 
in every department, the unpretentious and charming 
music, the youth and almost amateurish enthusiasm of 
the players, the accomplished but unaffected elocution 
of Miss Athene Seyler, the grace of Miss M‘Gill, and the 
humorous embonpoint of the wrestler. But the atmo- 
sphere of gaiety depends, we believe, above all on the 
brilliant colours and primitive straightforwardness of 
Mr. Lovat Fraser’s decorations. They are not the delicate 
pink and lemon and white of Mr. Rutherston’s theatrical 
decorations (though Miss M‘Gill’s dress as Phoebe might 
have been designed by him) ; they are scarlet and green and 
ultramarine, with a dash of gold tinsel in the best ‘“‘ Penny 
Plain and Twopence Coloured ”’ tradition, and their very 
garishness frees us at once from the oppression of the grand 
duxury productions and the “ artiness ”’ of the plain curtain 
variety. At the Lyric Theatre we feel that ‘‘ As You Like 
It” is the only possible title for the show placed before us, 
because every detail is designed in the spirit of fun, every 
dress is a light-hearted experiment, every head-dress a ges- 
ture of frivolity. To those who have been educated at His 
Majesty’s Theatre, Mr. Playfair’s production must appear 
like an impromptu charade. But is not spontaneity 
the very keynote of “ As You Like It,”’ and was not Shake- 
speare’s idea of a comedy performance much more like a 
charade than the magnificence of ‘“‘ Chu Chin Chow ”’ ? 
R. H. W. 


“ RUPAM ” 


RupaAM: A JOURNAL OF ORIENTAL ART, CHIEFI.Y INDIAN. Edited 
by O. C, Gangoly. No.1, January, 1920. (Calcutta. 5rupecs.) 


INDIAN art, so long despised by Europe, has at last begun 
to enjoy a more sympathetic attention and a closer study, 
though it is still too often discussed from a partisan point of 
view, on one side or the other. The Tokyo magazine, the 
Kokka, has for many years been making known the master- 
pieces of Japanese and Chinese art in superb reproductions. 
Rupam the first number of which has just reached 
England, essays to do the same sort of service to Indian art. 
It is edited by Mr. O. Gangoly, well known to students by 
his work on the bronzes of Southern India; and it promises 
to be scholarly and instructive. A beautiful sculptured 
panel, with a single figure, from Mamallapuram (seventh 
century) forms an attractive frontispiece. Painting is 
represented by a series of Nepalese miniatures, illustrating 
an article by E. Vredenburg, to be concluded later, on the 
Continuity of Pictorial Tradition in Indian Art. The singular 
gap between the frescoes of the seventh century and the 
small paintings of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries has 
been often noted ; but this great hiatus is quite explicable, 
and it is certain that the tradition was maintained, though a 
whole world of art has perished except some few relics like 
these Nepalese paintings. The reproductions of these are in 
colour. Other articles deal with Garuda, and with 
architectural ornament, both of real value for students. 
We hope that examples will be given, later on, of the lovely 
paintings and drawings of Rajputana. But Rupam 
promises well. It may be of interest to note that the magazine 
is printed on hand-made paper, made in Bengal. It is 
supported by the Indian Society of Oriental Art in Calcutta, 


On Monday, April 26, and the two following days, Messrs. Sotheby 
sold the engravings of the late Mr. Lawson Thompson, the chief 
prices being: A. Diirer, The Nativity, £200 ; The Passion of Jesus 
Christ, 16 plates, £100 ; The Prodigal Son, £50 ; St. Hubert, £120 ; 
Melancholia, £190 ; Knight, Death and the Devil, £225; The Life 
of the Virgin, £86. Rembrandt, The Angel appearing to the 
Shepherds, £50 ; The Triumph of Mordecai, £52 ; Landscape with 
Cottage and Hay Barn, £61; The Windmill, £145; Cottage and 
Farm Buildings, with a man sketching, £122. 
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Music 
A VENETIAN CARNIVAL 


EARS and years ago Vernon Lee wrote a book 
yY about Italy in the eighteenth century. It was 
a book in which vast learning was presented 
with a charming air of sentimental elegance, but it came, 
like all works of genius, before its time, and although a 
second edition was issued not very long ago, it is a book 
which has not found many readers. And it is probably 
little compensation to the writer to know that those 
few readers are at least always ready to read it over and 
over again. A generation later a sprightly Frenchman, 
observing that the picture-dealers had begun to take a 
serious interest in Guardi and Tiepolo, read Vernon Lee 
and wrote his own book about Venice in the eighteenth 
century. He did not know much about music, but 
fortunately for him Vernon Lee knew a great deal, and 
possessed too the art of writing about it in language so 
free from technicalities as to afford no difficulties to a 
translator. The French book arrived just at the right 
moment. Besides, English people are always on the 
look out for French books that are really nice, and when 
you are abroad you feel so superior if the book you are 
carrying is not obviously a Baedeker. So, nowadays, we 
are all quite at home in Venice of the eighteenth century, 
or at any rate feel it our duty to appear to be at home in 
it since M. Diaghilev introduced us to his good-humoured 
ladies. 


They danced to some very delightful music at the 
Coliseum, but Venetian it was not, unless some learned 
researcher succeeds in proving that Scarlatti came under 
the permanent influence of local folk-song when he studied 
at Venice under Gasparini in 1708. The real music of 
Venice in those frivolous days can be found by those who 
know where to look for it, but it is comparatively unfamiliar 
even to musicians who are definitely interested in eighteenth- 
century Italian song. The names which appear in our 
concert programmes—Scarlatti, Pergolesi, Leo, Durante 
—belong not to Venice but to Naples. Galuppi, whose 
comic operas were once the rage of London, is now 
remembered only by that toccata which he never composed. 
It was Galuppi whom Burney considered to have had 
more influence on English composers than any other 
musician of his day. Everything comes to London, 
music included ; and if you want to know the sort of songs 
that the good-humoured ladies and their gentlemen 
friends really used to sing, it is in a London-printed edition 
that you may find them. Three volumes of popular 
Venetian songs in the Venetian dialect, composed by 
Signor Hasse and others, were issued by a London 
publisher in the eighteenth century. Hasse was a German 
by birth, but he had been a pupil of old Scarlatti at 
Naples, and even while officially Kapellmeister at Dresden 
kept constantly in touch with Venice, where he spent the 
last years of his life in retirement. His three volumes 
may be met with occasionally in old music shops. There 
are other collections in manuscript, some in England— 
there is a good collection by Angelo Colonna in the 
Fitzwilliam Museum at Cambridge—and others in foreign 
libraries. From one of these sources a selection of songs 
has just been published in modern dress under the 
editorship of Dr. Hermann Springer, the head of the 
musical department of the National Library at Berlin, 
under the title of “‘ Canzonette da battello, eine Auswahl 
venezianischer Gesange aus der ersten Halfte des acht- 
zehnten Jahrhunderts von Hermann Springer und Edward 
Buhle” (Berlin, Schlesinger. M.4). They bear no com- 
posers’ names, but the style is generally that of Galuppi 
and Hasse. Some of them may perhaps have been taken 
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from comic operas, but they are not in the usua! operatic 
form. They have no da capo, but are simple little songs, 
generally with several verses. Some of them have refrains 
to be sung in chorus. They remind an English reader 
at once of the popular songs of Arne and his contemporaries. 
As Arne sings of Polly \, ~= and other unromantically- 
named damsels, so the Venetian sings of Betta and 
Anzoletta in the plain colloquial style of Goldoni’s comedies. 
To a German reader they recall rather some of the German 
songs of the period, such as the ‘“‘ Willst du dein Herz 
mir schenken?”’ in Anna Magdalena Bach’s song-book ; 
and the German editor, who, by the way, has shown a 
most un-German carelessness in the correction of his proofs, 
has sometimes been tempted, as any editor is who prides 
himself on scholarship, to treat the accompaniments in a 
style that suggests the Thomaskirche rather than the 
Rialto. 

The songs are well worth reading if only for the sake 
of the words. They are not poetry of a high order, but 
they give a vivid picture of Venetian popular life. If 
Venice in the eighteenth century possessed a Raquel 
Meller, one could well imagine her singing such a ditty 
as this, set to a melody that Bach might not have been 
ashamed to write out in his wife’s book : 

Vago e no torno pili, 
bondi, te lasso ; 

se +i m’ha tratta mal, 
mi te perdono. 

El ciel t’agiuta pur, 
T’aguro tutto el ben, 
za’l cuor che xé in sto sen, 
mi te lo dono. 
Almanco no me odiar, 
te prego, oO cara, 

mi no t’ho fatto mal, 
questa za é vera. 
Avanti de partir 
dame solo un bondi 
e fame un fia de pi 
de bona ciera. 


But there is satire as well as pathos. Bettina is one of 
those pretty ladies who in carnival time are delightful 
but expensive company. Her adorer, who evidently 
takes after his father Pantalone more than Pantalone 
himself would ever admit, disposes of her politely but 
firmly : 


Cara Bettina, 
dolce mia Nina, 
cosi in rovina 
no posso andar. 
De pit diria, 

la xé finia, 
abbié la bonta 
de perdonar, 
questo xé quello 
che posso far. 


She soon finds another friend. who can afford to bring 
a boat-load of musicians to serenade her. The gondolier 
looks on with a knowing eye: 

Semo alla riva, 

sior illustrissimo, 

la vostra diva 

vedo al balcon. 
Con forte strepito 
tocché quei pifari, 
batté quei timpani 
soné ’] trombon ! 
Godévela, carissima, 
a spalle del paron ! 


We see her learning to dance the minuet with a French 
dancing - master who talks a mixture of French and 
Venetian. As she stands on her balcony she is hailed by 
half-a-dozen familiar Venetian figures—the boy with 
the marmoset that dances to the mtrliton, the man who 
has a parrot to sell— 
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El vol descorerve, 
farve finezze, 

el vuol carezze, 
de vii grametto 
l’é inamora. 

“’E’s in love with yer already, lidy!’’ There is the 
Turk with his embroideries and carpets, the beggar-woman 
who calls herself a pilgrim, and one of those horrid Germans 
who are always drunk—Wein, Weib und Gesang, they were 
singing just the same songs in the days of Lorenzo de’ 
Medici three hundred years before. 

The other gentleman is practising economy. But a 
gondola is always cheap, “‘ e po el batello xé un gusto bello,” 
if only there was not such a crowd on the Grand Canal. 
The gondoliers in eighteenth-century Venice were little 
different from London taxi-drivers— 

Premi via, premi o stali, 
se premer no ti vol! 

A far al barcariol, 

di me, chi t’ha insegna ? 

After all, there are better occupations than love-making. 
Lovers are poor company. If they dance they muddle 
their steps, if they sing they are out of tune, if they laugh 
it is false merriment : 


A coro che se canta 

mi voggio tutti quanti, 

ma che no gh’ intra amanti 
che ghabbia el cuor strazza. 


Coro : Volemo bevaori 
che ghabbia allegri i cuori, 
fa questi l’allegria, 
quando i ha ben zuzza. 
Was Dr. Arne one of that merry company? For over 
in London he sings to much the same rhythm— 
Come drink till every taper shines like two, 
Let whining Love in bumpers deep be drown’d, 
And all things like the circling glass go round. 


Epwarp J. DENT. 


COVENT GARDEN 


PELLEAS ET MELISANDE 


N the days before the war “ Pelléas et Mélisande’”’ was 
| still a much-discussed opera. An eminent British 
composer of operas had gone to hear it and had 
walked out after the first act, saying, no doubt, like Grétry 
at “‘ Uthal’’—‘‘ Je donnerais un louis pour entendre une 
chanterelle.’”” Some said it was the ideal of all operas, 
others that it was not an opera at all. Take any page of 
it at random, and it was beautiful; as a whole, intolerably 
boring. Somewhere about the third act, if not before, 
a brass band at the back of one’s brain would start playing 
the march from “‘ Aida.’”’ It was worse than boredom, it 
was suffocation, paralysis, anesthesia .. . 

Five years make a great change in one’s outlook. “ Very 
early Debussy, isn’t it?” we say  loftily—‘ almost 
Wagnerian!”’ It has passed out of the region of discussion, 
Mr. Percy Pitt conducts it. He even conducts it very well, 
too. But it was never an opera for Covent Garden. 
Perhaps in those days there were few people, even French 
people, who understood how to sing it. The speaking voice 
did not seem to carry in that vast house, and almost all 
the singers made the fatal mistake of singing the opera as if 
it were Massenet. Mme. Edvina does so still. Otherwise, 
if she could only learn to speak clearly without effort, she 
would be an ideal Mélisande. Howessential good speaking 
is to the opera was demonstrated in a very wonderful way 
by some of the other singers, notably M. Maguenat, who 
took the part of Pelléas. For Debussy differentiates his 
characters by the tempo of their speech. More than that, 
he achieves his dramatic climax by a very subtle gradation 
of speed. It is so slow, so gradual, that for the first two 
acts one barely notices it. And to make it perceptible in 
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those two acts, to make it in the third and fourth not 
merely perceptible but tensely dramatic, a very strict 
sense of rhythm is imperatively needed. Singers trained 
on the old lines, and more especially English singers, who 
have either too logical an understanding of the meaning 
of words or more often none at all, invatiably regard any 
sort of recitative as being free from all rhythmical 
obligations. It is difficult enough even with comparatively 
inexperienced singers to get them to sing a recitative of 
Purcell, Bach or Mozart in strict time. They cannot 
possibly learn to sing it rhythmically unless they begin by 
singing it in rigidly strict time. The next difficulty is to 
preserve the rhythmical flow of it while allowing a certain 
ease and suppleness to the shape of the phrases. To 
achieve this a singer must visualize a whole page of recitative 
as a continuous piece of music, as continuously and 
formally rhythmical as any page of an aria; but singers 
do not as a rule think about anything beyond the bar they 
are singing. 

M. Maguenat and M. Cotreuil aie musicians as well as 
singers. They appreciate the rhythms of their own 
language, which is more than most English singers do, 
more indeed than many English verse-writers do. They 
are not afraid to sing in strict time. Instead of keeping 
the conductor on tenterhooks as to the tempo of any single 
bar, they sing straight ahead with so surely controlled 
a rhythmical impulse thet one could imagine the whole 
play and half the opera at any rate being carried through 
by the rhythm of the voice alone without the orchestre. 
This is no doubt what Debussy intended. The orchestra 
is simply an emotional background to the play ; but it is 
so carefully planned as a background, it concentiates so 
deliberately and exclusively on emotional colour, thet 
without the firm, logical, rhythmic line of the voices it 
becomes meaningless. It is by this means that the 
composer attains the emotional crisis of the fourth act 
and the gradual sinking back of the fifth. On this ensemble 
of declamation the dramatic force of the whole opera 
depends, end for this reason M. Maguenat and M. Cotri uil 
made the performance of May 13 a memorable achievement. 


E. J. D. 
CONCERTS 

At the Queen’s Hall, on May 11, Mr. Landon Ronald 
gave a very good performance of Brahms’ Second Symphony. 
His tempi were generally rather quick, especially in the slow 
movement; he evidently wished to give the audience the 
chance of grasping its long-drawn-out phrases as complete 
wholes. In this respect the quick pace was a decided 
advantage, but the movement lost a certain amount of its 
essential character. M. Bratza, a Serbian boy violinist, 
played Tchaikovsky’s Concerto with considerable skill if with 
no great interpretative power. 

On May 12 the Bohemian Czech Quartet played a pro- 
gramme which included two English works: Elgar’s Quartet 
in E minor and a new Quintet in G minor by Arnold Bax. 
Miss Fanny Davies, as before, was the pianist. Mr. Bax’s 
Quintet is long and by no means easy to follow at a first 
hearing—it has several ideas of real beauty, with some strongly 
marked rhythms and violent emotional contrasts which 
thoroughly suited the Bohemian players’ style of interpretation. 
Miss Fanny Davies seemed to be attempting to treat the 
pianoforte part in the style of Brahms, with whom Mr. Bax 
has but little affinity. The performance of Elgar’s Quartet 
was most interesting, for it revealed many qualities which 
English players do not as a rule bring out. The first 
movement and still more the last took on an extraordinary 
vitality and animation which brought out the poetical qualities 
of the work in a very striking way. 

RICHARD STRAUSS, it seems, still manages to insinuate 
himself into our concert-rooms. Miss Lena Kontorovitch 
opened her recital on May 15 with his early Violin Sonata, 
in which she was joined by Mr. G. O’Connor Morris at the 
pianoforte. She has a strong sense of rhythm and a clear 
tone which showed to advantage in two movements from 
Bach’s unaccompanied Suite in B minor. 
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Drama 
MODIFIED RAPTURE 


ALDWycH THEATRE.—“ Nono.’”’ By Sacha Guitry. 


in London has always something of a walk-over, 

There is not the least danger, to begin with, that 
its real merits, whatever they are, will miss their due 
appreciation owing to any latent mistrust or jealousy of 
“the foreigner’; that particular feature of our theatrical 
tradition has happily entirely vanished. Next, a French 
company, besides its intrinsic merits, has the advantage 
of being a change. Its good points are not only good, 
but, except to those who go often to France, they are 
new. We do not, most of us, see enough French acting 
for it to lose its freshness. Hence a temptation to be 
just a little more pleased by it than scrupulous critics 
ought to be. This is inevitable, and not too serious an 
evil. What really is a serious evil, and upsetting to 
criticism, is a certain factitious enthusiasm for French 
ways which always declares itself when a Parisian success 
is brought over here. The impulse to let people see 
as ostentatiously as possible that you really do appreciate 
these things (these naughty things) in all their subtlety 
is—to put it in a form as soothing as possible to the 
feelings of those of whom we complain—a kind of snobisme 
that is far too prevalent. It is not good for those 
who indulge in it, nor is it good for those who are supposed 
to be honoured by it. How are we to find terms in which 
to praise M. Sacha Guitry when he gives us something 
remarkable if we are expected to go into ecstasies when 
he shows us things that are as ordinary as can be ? 

For ‘“‘Nono”’ is ordinary; just an ordinary French 
comedy of intrigue, almost a farce. There are the 
conventional puppets of the genre—carved a little more 
delicately, pointed a little more ingeniously, if you will— 
elderly and boring mistress, young and butterfly mistress, 
elderly and disabused amorist, young and ingenuous lover, 
Even the manservant and the chambermaid, with some 
extra virtuosity in their viciousness, are there to fill in 
the background according to rule. To find even cynicism 
in the criss-cross of their dealings is preposterous ; you 
might as well find “ pity and terror” (as the youthful 
Mr. Gosse did) in Punch and Judy. You can only hope 
that the dialogue may scintillate, and even here the 
flashes were intermittent. That jest, for instance, which 
carried so much of the last half of the play on its shoulders, 
about Robert’s obligation to return to Jacques either his 
mistress or the 4,000 francs which Jacques has been 
innocently paying for her upkeep while she has been 
deceiving him with his friend, would not, we think, have 
afforded such infinite pleasure had one of our best English 
dramatists risen to the height of conceiving it. It is not 
any wittier really when spoken in French. Is M. Guitry 
himself as pleased with it now as he was when he wrote 
this work at the age of sixteen ? 

When we turn from the play to the acting there is less 
need of uncomfortable reserves. M.Guitry as the insolent, 
insouciant Robert carries it off so easily and breezily 
that it seems almost hypercritical to hint that somewhere 
about the middle of the third act his technique showed 
signs of exhaustion, especially as to gesture, and that only 
the quick fall of the curtain saved him from repeating, 
and thereby spoiling, most of the touches that had charmed 
us during the opening stages of his performance. Mlle. 
Suzanne Avril, as the forsaken Madame Weiss, had not 
enough to do to place her in the same risky position, but 
she is so finished an artist that we feel sure she would have 
come through triumphantly in any case. And of Mlle. 
Yvonne Printemps the least we can say is that she did 
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come through triumphantly. She so husbanded her 
slender material as the feather-brained Nono that she 
had always something fresh to offer. She builds not only 
on charm and cleverness, but on observation. She was 
Nono, and all that the class Nono stands for, in every 
shade of meaning that crossed her face (and what a gift of 
expression she has !), in every gesture, and in every step. 
In the spasm of laughter that shakes her suddenly, 
irrationally, in the third act, at some inconvenient 
reminiscence of her youth, she conveys by a momentary 
contortion of her body the whole psychology of courtesan- 
ship. M. Guitry, we feel, has still his best in store for us, 
but it will be hard for Mlle. Printemps to surpass herself. 
L. M. 


TOO CLEVER BY HALF 


CoMEDY THEATRE.—“ Why Marry?” By Jesse Lynch Williams, 


HY marry? John (whose surname is not on 
the programme and has unhappily escaped us) 
had a clear answer to give to the question. 

He had a large house, somewhere in the U.S.A., a larger 
estate, a huge business and a hardly won social status. 
If you were heretical on the subject of marriage, you were 
not respectable. If you were not respectable, you would 
be ostracized. If you became the scorn of your neighbours, 
and were cut by the best people, of what use were your 
house, your estate, your fortune? Would your money 
even be safe if you outraged the men with whom you 
had to deal, from whom you might reasonably hope to 
elicit marriage-portions for your female relatives ? John, 
in short, was a social Realpolitiker. 

His cousin Theodore was equally clear on the main 
issue. He was a clergyman and knew that you ought 
tomarry. Unfortunately he could not tell why you ought 
to. Moreover he was sentimental and would not have 
you marry for money. He even threatened not to officiate 
at the wedding between John’s younger sister and a 
wealthy young libertine whom she had deftly snared, 
until he was reminded that it would be perfectly easy 
to cut off supplies from himself, his sick wife and his six 
needy children. He thereby (poor buffer-state!) earned 
the contempt of John’s other sister Helen, who worked 
as assistant in a laboratory and loved her professor, a 
brilliant young Galahad of the test-tube, but was resolved 
that if he wanted her he should have her without the 
mutual friction of married existence. To her brother 
this determination was a sentence of social extinction, 
and the struggle between him and Helen provided the 
stuff of a genuinely exciting contest. 

For a time things came up to expectation. It was 
impossible not to admire the gesticulating, grimacing 
little cad (capitally played by Mr. A. E. George) as he 
struck down his opponents one by one ; gagged the priest 
with dollar-notes ; terrified his wife, who showed a flash 
of rebellion, back into her normal hypocrisy; kept the 
family skeleton from the well-born heir whom his more 
dutiful sister had hooked, and stung Galahad himself 
into a desire to marry Helen and save her from further 
persecution. Nothing remained by the end but the 
stark opposition between Helen’s romantic idealism 
and his practical genius. Would he, we asked ourselves 
almost breathlessly, find a way of coercing or fooling 
her too? Or would he throw up the sponge, and, if so, 
what would he look like when defeated ? 

Alas! It was the author who threw up the sponge. 
The progress of the battle had been much encumbered 
by a certain ‘‘ Uncle Everett,” a Judge who hung about 
the house with a store of epigrams which Mr. Aubrey 
Smith’s finished comedy-style almost succeeded in palming 
off as real witticisms. After boring us intensely with 


a cock-and-bull tale of a divorce which he and his wife 
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wanted and did not want, and finally decided not to have, 
the Judge took a hand in the game with the young people. 
He goaded Helen and her lover into some violent language 
testifying to their love for one another (‘‘ In the sight of 
God . .. my husband . . . my wife’’), and then informed 
us that by the law of the State (or the Stage, it does 
not much matter) they were married whether they liked 
it or not, by affirmation in the presence of witnesses. If 
the author had a trick like that up his sleeve, it was 
scarcely fair to interest us in his characters. Helen, 
who possessed, in Miss Rosa Lynd’s playing of her, so 
much biting American wit and self-assurance, would have 
had a reply to the Judge’s joke worth hearing. But 
it is no use arguing with a falling curtain; you can only 
record your grudge against the author. D. L. M. 


MR. MASEFIELD AND OTHERS 


E are indebted to Miss Penelope Wheeler and 
W the St. Martin-in-the-Fields Players for per- 
mitting us to gather that Mr. John Masefield’s 
playlet ‘‘ The Locked Chest,” which, thirteen years after 
the writing of it, was published last year, acts considerably 
better than it reads. There is nothing in such a melo- 
dramatic trifle to indicate, as Mr. Masefield’s later work 
sometimes indicates, that his impulse has been, like passion 
or prayer, impossible to resist. Its concern is wholly 
with technique ; we see the mind of a young writer being 
disciplined by the form rather than the form by his mind. 
Nor can we avoid identifying the Icelandic action of a 
murderer’s escape from his pursuers, by means of a 
woman’s trickery, with the noisy bid for success which 
usually accompanies a dramatist’s failure to cope with a 
technical demand that is not merely for strict economy 
and concentration, but one which is stumbled on, as we 
feel Schnitzler and Synge stumbled on it, rather than 
the result of deliberate approach. But the St. Martin- 
in-the-Fields company made a very lusty and enjoyable 
episode of the play, and their tendency towards over-acting 
will not prevent ‘‘The Locked Chest” from proving 
one of the most effective pieces in their repertory when 
they are able to commence in a theatre of their own. 

The matinée performance given recently in the St. 
Martin’s Theatre by Miss Wheeler and her colleagues 
was an endeavour to gain public support for a movement 
in which they, a group of professional actors, intend to 
re-establish some sort of relation between the Church and 
the stage. So far as could be gathered from the remarks 
made during an interval by the Rev. H. R. L. Sheppard, 
the relation will be extended to the poorer class of audience 
for preference, the players already presenting their 
repertory in hallsin the East-End of London. Thesuccess 
of similar work at the Old Vic indicates the possibilities 
which lie ahead of the movement if it refrains from 
elaboration of presentment. And so far as there 1s no 
attempt to insist on the plays being didactic, it 1s a 
movement which compels the co-operation of everyone 
concerned for the widening of the appeal of art. The 
two plays given in addition to Mr. Masefield’s did not 
altogether escape the charge of didacticism. “ Sir 
Palomides and the Holy Grail,” by Mr. Christopher 
Home, and ‘ Michael,” Mr. Miles Malleson’s adaptation 
of Tolstoy’s ‘‘What Men Live By,’ may not prove 
quite so puzzling in their allegorical consistency to 
working-class audiences as they did to the patrons of the 
matinée; but we should imagine that charming and 
graceful tableaux of saints and angels, and lengthy 
moralizing monologues, will, when the novelty of the 
work has worn away, make only an indifferent appeal 
to a class of playgoer which instinctively seeks for warm 
and rough-and-ready humanness. — 
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Correspondence 


THE CONDITION OF ENGLISH LITERATURE 
To the Editor of THE ATHENEUM. 


Str,—It may be of interest to recall that, when dealing 
in 1914 with ‘“‘The New Novel, Henry James remarked : 
““ We feel it not to be the paradox it may at the first blush 
seem that the state of the novel in England at the present 
time is virtually very much that of the state of criticism 
itself ; and this moreover, at the risk perhaps of some added 
appearance of perverse remark, by the very reason that we 
see criticism so much in abeyance.” 

Criticism, as was pointed out in THE ATHEN£UM of the 
7th inst., is fallen into contempt, and even in better days 
we have had in our English field but the scantest growth of 
any ability to pronounce with authority on our literature. 
We had, it is true, Matthew Arnold and Walter Pater, and we 
had with us even later Henry James. The small extent to 
which we at present need to reckon with criticism has been 
forcibly shown us in the caperings over the grave of the 
last—I mean the reviews which have appeared concerning 
the recently published letters of Henry James. Reading 
them, I have been reminded of a story (I think by Mr. Wells) 
which recounted the adventure of a normal man lost in a 
country which contained a blind population. They regarded 
him (I remember it but vaguely) with great distrust, and 
finally determined to tolerate him only on condition that 
they removed by an operation the peculiar growths which 
made him different from and dangerous to themselves. Our 
reviewers have been busy about a similar operation, and have 
been similarly foiled of their purpose. Henry James is 
carried out of their reach by the peculiar possession of a genius 
which they sufficiently prove themselves as unable to see as 
to estimate. 

Surely an opportunity has been missed of pointing out 
that the younger generation, if they can be induced to go 
back no further, might find in the study of the work and 
method of Henry James a way of salvation. One can scarcely, 
with the sense of our present sickness strong upon us, find 
any sterner discipline than the spectacle of this rare alliance 
of a vision and a technique alike magnificent, this march 
from achieved perfection to achieved perfection, with never a 
falter by the way. 

Yours, etc., j. &. 


JOANNES STRADANUS’ “VESPUCCI LANDING IN 
AMERICA” 
To the Editor of THE ATHENEUM. 


DEAR S1R,—Allow me to add the following information 
ve “‘ Vespucci landing in America,’ respecting which some 
remarks were made in your issues of April 9 and May 7. 
The original drawing by Joannes Stradanus was produced 
in the second half of the sixteenth century in Florence, where 
this prolific artist lived for over fifty years. He had probably 
some then existing portrait of the famous Florentine navigator 
before him; but of all this full information will be found in 
my “‘ Sportin Art’ (Simpkins). I bought this extraordinariiy 
interesting drawing many years ago from old Mr. Quaritch, 
and it is now (as part of my collection of over 4,000 drawings 
and prints-on old sport) on exhibition in New York at the 
Anderson Galleries. 

Then there is an engraving after this drawing made in the 
last decade of the sixteenth century by one of the celebrated 
Antwerp family of engravers, Galle, and it forms the first 
plate in that most curious series of twenty prints called the 
“Nova Reperta,’” dealing with various inventions, the 
discovery of America being given the place of honour. It is 
a costly series and difficult to find complete, even the British 
Museum Print Room lacking a complete set, though the 
Victoria and Albeit Museum has one. In the Connoisseur 
of last September I published a slightly reduced reproduction 
of the print as a whole, while Quaritch’s “‘ First Four Voyages ” 
(1893) gives but a portion, viz., the central figures. Lot 57 
in the Phillipps Collection, sold on June 24, 1919, was the 
earliest xylographic representation of anything relating to 
America, and (older by some 60 or 70 years) probably 
suggested the motive to Stradanus. Being a unique woodcut, 
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it fetched very nearly £500 (£480), and it has also, I believe, 
crossed the Atlantic to find a home ina well-known transatlantic 
collection. 

I shall be glad if you can find space for these brief notes, 

Yours faithfully, 

Royal Societies Club, Won. A. BaILLIE-GROHMAN, 
St. James’s Street, S.W., 

May 17, 1920. 


MUSIC AND ITS INFLUENCE 
To the Editor of THE ATHENUM. 

S1r,—M. B.’s remarks are interesting and misleading. 

The paragraph from Havelock Ellis is indeed a testimony 
to the power of Beethoven’s music, but in asserting that 
Beethoven’s music is his autobiography M. B. certainly does 
not prove Beethoven’s mastership. Mastership implies more 
than the subjectivity of lyricism. 

M. B. writes also: ‘‘ After all, what is the result of the former 
[i.e., ragtime music] but a momentary esthetic exhilaration 
as opposed to the soul-scouring and uplifting influence of the 
latter [i.e., the works of a master of music] ? ”’ 

“ Esthetic exhilaration’’ is a term dangerously misused 
here. It should mean the highest effect which art can produce 
in the mind, but M. B. refers to the sensuous satisfaction of 
popular phrases and rhythmsin music. That kind of pleasure 
is as legitimate (or illegitimate) as the pleasure derived from 
sugar, tobacco, fashions in dress, perfumed soap, and kissing, 
There may be an element of pure beauty in any of these, 
just as there is in the cheapest melody, but our perception of it 
does not arise from sensations pleasant or otherwise. Professor 
Santayana’s definition of béauty as “‘ objectified pleasure” 
brings us closer to the truth, and Kant appears to have 
said the last word about esthetic appreciation when he insisted 
that xsthetic pleasure was neither sensuous nor moral, and 
arose from the free play of imagination and understanding. 
Sincerely, , 

R. L. MeGRoz, 





440, Camden Road, N.7, 
May 16, 1920. 


LAMARTINE 
To the Editor of THE ATHENEUM. 


S1r,—Sainte-Beuve’s dictum to Matthew Arnold on 
Lamartine (‘‘ He was important to us ’’), to which M. Charles 
Du Bos refers in your issue of May 7, was quoted by Arnold 
in an essay on ‘“‘ The French Play in London,” which first 
appeared in the Nineteenth Century for August, 1879 (vol. vi. 
pp. 228-43). The essay was reprinted with Arnold’s “ Irish 
Essays ’’ (1882), and may be found in vol. xi. (pp. 200 foll.) 
of the complete edition of his works (Macmillan, 1904-5). 
The sentence is cited with a difference (‘‘is’’ for “‘ was’’) 
in Mr. Saintsbury’s article on Lamartine in the current edition 
of the ‘“‘ Encyclopedia Britannica.’’ It may, however, for 
aught I know, occur elsewhere in Arnold’s works. 


May I comment on another matter in M. Du Bos’ article ? 
The line from *‘ Le Golfe de Baia”’ that he especially praises: 


Le silence occupe les airs— 


might perhaps be accepted as a poet’s evidence in considering 
the delightful and wholly venial syntactic ambiguity of 
Gray’s line: 

And all the air a solemn stillness holds. 


Each poet is describing how still evening came on. I may add 
that my old Lamartine (1834) personifies ‘“‘ silence’’ with 
a capital S. 

Yours truly, 


May 10, 1920. O. H. E 


P.S.—In the chapter on ‘‘ Les Méditations”’ in René 
Doumic’s Lamartine monograph “ ]’élégie de Gray, ‘Sur un 
cimetiére de campagne,’ imitée par Fontanes dans ‘le Jour 
des Morts’ [1783],’’ is expressly mentioned as contributing 
to the atmosphere in which ‘‘ Les Méditations ’’ were produced. 


WE are informed by Mr. Humphrey Milford that ‘‘ Wagner’s 
Dramas and Greek Tragedy,’”’ reviewed in THE ATHENZUM 
last week, is published in England by the Oxford University 
Press for the Columbia University Press. 
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Foreign Literature 
CARTHAGE 


HISTOIRE ANCIENNE DE L’AFRIQUE DU NorpD.—Tome IV. La 
CIVILISATION CARTHAGINOISE. Par Stéphane Gsell. (Paris, 
Hachette. 25fr.) 

ARTHAGO delenda est! Undoubtedly the Romans 
carried out the Catonian injunction to the letter. 
They destroyed their most formidable rival 
so completely that of all ancient civilizations we know 
least of that of Carthage. Of her history but the merest 
sketch can be written till the time of the Punic Wars. 
Of her polity we know the bare outlines. Her religion, 
we can see from the poor monuments it left behind in 
the shape of funerary stele and inscriptions, was practi- 
cally identical with that of the Phoenician mother-cities, 
with some exotic Greek additions. Our only knowledge 
of her art is derived from these same poor relics. If 
there was a pomp and splendour such as that imagined 
by Flaubert in “ Salammbé,” the Romans swept it away. 

It may be said that Carthaginian culture disappeared 

so completely because in reality the Romans had very 

little to destroy: there never was anything very great 
or imposing in it. Certainly its extant relics are the 
dullest and least interesting in the world. In the British 

Museum may be seen a row of the miserable funerary 

stele, with their mixture of poor imitations of Greek 

artistic motives with the clumsy emblems of the Phcenician 
gods, which represent for us the art of the city of the 

Magonids and the Barcas, the city that sent forth Hannibal 

from Spain over the Alps to Canne, and all but destroyed 

Rome. More recent excavations on the spot in the 

necropoles of Carthage have hardly produced anything 

better. Of temples, palaces, great works of art, even 
of imported Greek art, nothing survives. There must 
have been something better than the rubbish that as yet 
has been found. Still, there may not have been much, 

The Pheenicians themselves at home had no art of their 

own. They never originated anything, never were 

anything more than bad and cheap copyists of others. 

The references in classical authors give us no hint that 

any great critical production of the human mind ever 

issued from Carthage. As M. Gsell observes, the 

Magonian treatise on agriculture, which was rescued for 

use as a text-book in Italy, is poor stuff; and the Periplus 

of Hanno a dull production. Great men Carthage had, 
men of energy, such as Hannibal. Yet they failed. 

There was something rotten in the state of Carthage 

that condemned her to sterility. 

M. Gsell’s “Histoire” is a chronicle of sterility. 
This fourth volume alone contains more than 500 pages ; 
the three that preceded it are also important tomes. 
It is a chronicle of the jejune, the dull, and the 
uninteresting, and a record of the unknown. M. Gsell 
propounds question after question: What did the 
Carthaginians know about this? what did they do 
about that ? The answer is, we have no idea. We only 
get the impression that whatever they knew or did 
about this or that matter in question would have been 
extremely uninteresting and hardly worth knowing. 
And only a certain amount of this ignorance can be due 
to Roman destruction. In Sicily, where we know them 
from Greek sources, the Carthaginians never could 
carry out what ought to have been easy enough, 
with their material power, had they had the kind of 
brains that were needed. Like the three sons of 
Gama, “On the whole they were Not intelligent.” 
Hannibal remains the one great exception to the rule. 
Yet in Africa they succeeded, probably more by vis 
inertia than by active and intelligent policy, in creating 
a Liby-Phoenician population, a combination of Semite 
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and Berber that survived, still speaking Punic, down 
to the end of the Roman imperial period; and M. Gsell 
acutely observes that the speedy adoption of the Arabic 
tongue after the Moslem conquest was no doubt due 
to the similarity of the invading tongue to that which 
the Carthaginians, whom Rome had destroyed seven 
centuries and more before, had in the course of the seven 
preceding centuries of their empire deeply rooted in the 
soil of Africa. M. Gsell also traces the speedy African 
victory of Christianity in earlier days to the Semitic 
character of the religion of the land. The Liby-Phcenician 
never took kindly to the gods of Greece or the so-called 
godsof Rome. That Tanit Pné-Ba’al (‘‘ the face of Baal”’: 
we do not know why M. Gsell so definitely rejects the 
theory that makes this ‘‘face”’ that of the full moon ; 
it seems probable enough), the Tanit, or goddess, of the 
“New City ”’ (Qart-hadasht), whom all worshipped in 
Africa, would easily be identified with the Mother of 
our Lord, we can see. , 
Carthage was uninteresting, but she was not without 
character by any means, and she could impress this 
character on the weaker-minded Libyans. But the wit 
of Greece and the strength of Rome (how much of her 


‘easy domination of the Greeks may not Rome have owed 


to the fateful and paralysing coincidence of her name, 
“‘Poépn?) were not to be defeated by uninspired Carthage. 
The nobles of the ‘‘ New City”’ remained but glorified 
Pheenician hucksters. In its greater size and prosperity 
Carthage bore the same relation to Tyre and Sidon that 
the cities of Sicily and Magna Grecia did to those of old 
Greece ; it was the Phcenician New York, or more fitly 
perhaps may it be compared with Buenos Aires: the 
purely materialistic civilization of the Argentine at the 
present day is the nearest modern parallel one can find to 
Carthage. German professors used before the war to 
take a great delight in comparing England with Carthage, 
while the Germans, forsooth, were the Romans of these 
latter days, and like Rome were going to found the coming 
Teutonic world-empire on the ruins of “ Britannia- 
Carthago.”’ Probably they console themselves now by 
the thought that this is after all only their first Punic 
War, or at any rate their Canne, and do not despair 
of the republic. But in reality modern Germany is not 
in the least like Rome, whose anomalies of administration, 
constitutional fictions, ability to rule with little more 
than a corporal’s guard, practical lack of interest in how 
a thing worked provided it did work, and general genius 
for ‘‘ muddling through,’’ were really remarkably British. 
The Prussian compares us to Carthage because we are 
merchants, we are seafarers, we are unimaginative, 
we have neither art (!) nor music; and above all, because 
of our Séldnerheer. The “ mercenaries ”’ are the wickedest 
Carthaginian trait of all; though why a British Tommy 
should be any more or less of a mercenary than a Prussian 
Berufsunteroffiziey or a paid regular officer of any army, 
the dull British mind fails to see. And so far as 
imaginativeness goes, though we admit that the Germans 
are highly imaginative, the Romans certainly were not. 

We suppose that M. Gsell is interested in his Cartha- 
ginians, or he would not have written about them so 
exhaustively ; as a Frenchman he has of course a 
national interest in the history of North Africa, which 
France has restored to the Roman Empire. And for 
those who wish to know all that is known of Carthage 
here is the great authority on the subject, justly crowned 
by the French Academy. The learning and industry 


«which M. Gsell’s volumes show are astonishing; we 


may perhaps put this meticulous scholarship down 
to the credit of the Alsatian origin that is betrayed by 
the learned author’s name. But we fear that, when 
all is read, the seeker will come to the conclusion, first 
that we know very little about Carthage, and secondly 
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that what we do know is as dull and uninteresting as it 
can possibly be. But that is the fault of the Cartha- 
ginians, not of M. Gsell. 

The book suffers, so far as the general reader is con- 
cerned, from its total lack of illustrations. In England 
such a book could not be published without illustrations ; 
nobody but a few savants would look at it. But in France 
they still preserve much of the old-fashioned grand style 
in these matters, which ignores illustration as an unworthy 
ancillary to the argument; the mind must apprehend 
the author’s meaning through the medium of his logical 
and precise language alone. Happily there is a real 
index, not a useless ‘‘ Table des matiéres.” 


YOUNG FRENCH VERSE 


a ane ‘ao. By Philippe Soupault. (Paris, Au Sans Pareil’ 


LampesA Arc. By Paul Morand. (Paris, Au Sans Pareil. 7fr. 50.) 
Dix-NEuF Po&mes Exastigues. By Blaise Cendrars. (Paris, Au 
Sans Pareil. 6fr.) 


Du Monpe EntieR By Blaise Cendrars. (Paris, Nouvelle 
Revue Frangaise. 5fr.) 


SOUPAULT is on his guard against saying any- 
thing too significant. He does not want to be 

2 taken for one of those absurdly earnest folk who 
strike philosophic attitudes in the face of life or who take 
human emotions seriously. He presents us in his volume 
with his sensations and impressions in their native purity, 
uncontaminated, as far as it is possible, with the faintest 
tinge of thought. His technique may be a little unfamiliar 
at first : 

le train passe 
c’est un nuage 
DEMENAGEMENTS POUR TOUS PAYS 
a l’entresol 
cinq heures 
le vent part 
En voiture: 
but it is not difficult to see the connection of these phrases 
with the title of the poem from which they are quoted, 
““La Grande Mélancolie d’une Avenue.” We recognize 
here a more “advanced” and incoherent form of what 
our novelists call psychology (‘‘ There was a hole in the 
curtain. She noticed it for the first time. It was shaped 
like an iguana’s head. It became an obsession... ”’ 
and so on). The novelists go on in this vein for three 
hundred pages. We are grateful to M. Soupault for his 
self-restraint in writing no poem more than a hundred 
words long. 

““Lampes a Arc” is the 1920 version of “ Poémes 
Aristophanesques.”” Laurent Tailhade celebrated his 
“ancien bandagiste,” his “‘ ioutres au nez circonflexe ”’ in 
exquisite quatorzains. It is in vers libre that M. Morand 
sings of his motor-load of Spaniards : 


Sur les strapontins trois filles mauves, 

poids lourds, 

avec un duvet sous lequel trop de bouche, 
avec un sourcil sous lequel trop d’yeux 
baignant dans une eau bleue. 

Au fond il y a le fils de famille sans menton, 
avec, en place de nez, 

un petit carré de drap noir. 


M. Morand has a good share of that verbal wit which makes 
the “ Poémes Aristophanesques”’ such good reading. 
Phrases like ‘‘ les cactus orthopédiques ”’ remain, a constant 
source of amusement, in the memory. On the whole, 
however, we prefer M. Tailhade’s quatorzains to the 
“Lampes a Arc.”” You can get more epigrammatic point 
into a sonnet than into a loose-knit piece of free verse. 
Furthermore, by using the sonnet M. Tailhade could 
produce comic overtones, suggestions of parody and 
literary criticism, which cannot be got out of a form that 
has not been hallowed by a long and noble tradition. 
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The two volumes of M. Blaise Cendrars contain some 
of the best work that is being done by the younger French 
poets. His prose poem “ J’ai tué,” which was noticed in 
THE ATHENZUM last year, was an only partially successful 
tour de force. ‘“‘Du Monde Entier” and “ Dix-neuf 
Poémes Elastiques”’ show him at his best. Unlike M. 
Soupault and his collaborators in the various little journals 
in which he is interested, Blaise Cendrars has something to 
write about. He has travelled from China to Peru, and the 
whole world, as it passes in a perpetually changing panorama 
before his eyes, is the theme of his poetry. He is a Romantic 
in his liking for the picturesque, for contrast, for the lavish 
beauty of the earth: a Romantic, too, in his willingness. 
to talk about his own emotions. 

Passion 

Feu 

Roman-feuilleton 

Journal 

On a beau ne pas vouloir parler de soi-méme 
Il faut parfois crier. 


It is just because he is prepared to cry out, without caring 
if he makes a fool of himself, it is just because he is not 
afflicted with that over-refinement and that morbid self- 
consciousness which prevent so many of his younger 
contemporaries from writing about anything serious at all, 
that M. Cendrars is a poet whom it is possible to read with 
pleasure and interest. A. d. Ee 


YOUTH’S BURDEN 


Lz Porps pu Pass&. Par Marguerite Regnaud. (Paris, Calmanne 
Lévy. 4fr. 90.) 

THE times being what they are, one might expect from 
a book with such a title as this a new proof of the growing 
sense of revolt against the “‘ vested interests’’ of tradition 
and society. But the note of this book is sacrifice, not revolt. 
It is the story of a girl who from childhood devotes her life, 
first to her mother, then at her death to her weak and dissolute 
father and her little brother. For them she gives up her 
career as a pianist which seemed to offer success and happiness ; 
for them, later on, she renounces the fiancé—a German, by 
the way, for which the author makes apology in the preface— 
who desires to carry her away and leave the wretched widower 
and his five-year-old son to shift for themselves. 

But for the coming and the passing of Hermann Vogel, 
the book contains no plot. It is a study in the development 
of a girl’s character—of, we are thankful to record, the 
character of a reasonably normal girl, and not one of the 
tiresome “‘ Futurist ’’ children who, having peopled books for 
some years, are beginning to step forth into real life with 
distressing frequency. But it belongs in type to those very 
modern studies in childish psychology which were first made 
fashionable by ‘‘ Marie Claire.’’ As such a study it is in 
every way admirable, and can be recommended with confidence 
to lovers of this kind of fare. For ourselves, we confess to 
a liking for meats rather more highly seasoned, whether it be 
with incident or emotion. But perhaps our palate is jadec. 

It is all very clever and very delicate, but even within 
its own bounds it seems to lack something of power and 
precision. Ninette displays a weakness and irresolution that 
do not seem to accord well with genius, so that we begin to 
wonder whether her music would in fact have brought the 
triumphs she expected. And Hermann Vogel, surely he 
becomes too swiftly the ‘‘ German,” the enemy, after having 
been the perfect lover of a girl’s fancy ? The author tells us 
that this book was written before the war, but we wonder 
whether, perhaps even in the proof-reading, one or two deft 
touches were not added to paint him a true representative of 
his nation and, incidentally, to make it harder to understand 
Ninette’s heart-break at his loss. 


THE second volume of the ‘“‘ Cataleg de la Col-lecié Cervantica 
formada por D. Isidro Bonsoms i Sicart’’ (Barcelona, 1919, 
30 pesetas), of which the first volume appeared in 1916, 
carries this important list of works by and about Cervantes 
from 1801 to 1879. It catalogues and comments upon nearly 
800 volumes (nos. 400-1172). A third volume will include 
the works from 1880 to 1916, and finish this catalogue. 
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List of New Books 


Prepared in co-operation with the Library 
Association. 


The method of classification adepted is a series of groups roughly 
corresponding with the Dewey Decimal System, the sub-classes 
being indicated, for the benefit of librarians and others familiar 
with the system, by the class-numbers given at the end of each 
entry. The first numeral in these represents the main class, the 
second one of the subdivisions, and so on. 

Those works in the List which appear most suitable for purchase 
by Public Library Authorities are marked with an asterisk. 


GENERAL WORKS. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY, ENCYCLOPAEDIAS, MAGAZINES. 


Bose (P. N.) and Moreno (H. W. B.). A HuNDRED YEARS 
OF THE BENGALI PRESS: being a history of the Bengali 
newspapers from their inception to the present day. 
Calcutta, H. W. B. Moreno, Central Press, Wellesley 
Street, 1920. 64in. 130 pp. paper. 079 

No small number of English writers should be interested 
by this account of Bengali journalism. The first journal in 

Bengali, the Bengal Gazette, was established in 1816, according 

to the authors, by a Brahman, Gangadhar Bhattacharji. 

Among the papers included is the Bharati, founded in 1877 by 

Jotindra, a brother of Rabindra Nath Tagore. ‘‘ It has taken 

a hundred years,’”’ say the authors, “‘ to consolidate Bengali 

journalism . . . There is still a great deal to be done... 

the Vernacular Press ... must cease merely to criticize 
without helpful suggestions.’’ The authors state that this 
is a growing tendency among the vernacular journals. 


100 PHILOSOPHY. 
La Motte (Ellen N.). THE Opium Monopoty. New York, 


Macmillan Co., 1920. Sin. 104 pp. il., $1. 178.8 
This is a violent, but unfortunately not baseless indictment 
of the British Empire’s Indian opium traffic. ‘“‘ Dry” 


America is, it seems, menaced with the drug habit, and to 
obtain the means of satisfying it by way of Canada or Mexico 
will be perilously easy. National pharisaism and a strong 
anti-English feeling are a conspicuous part of the writer’s 
equipment, but the facts which she adduces must give us to 
think. 


Walker (Cyril Tollemache Harley). THE CONSTRUCTION OF 
THE WORLD IN TERMS OF FACT AND VALUE. Oxford, 
Blackwell, 1919. Sin. 100 pp. paper, 3/n. 124 

This treatise, expressed in highly technical terms, is intended 
for professional students of philosophy rather than for the 
general public. The author acknowledges his obligation to 

Dr. Schiller for criticism and suggestions ; but that lucid and 

arresting style which has made “ Riddles of the Sphinx ”’ 

a popular book scarcely ranks among communicable gifts, 

and any trace of it would be vainly sought for here. 


200 RELIGION. 


Peake (Arthur S.)} THE REVELATION OF JOHN (Nineteenth 
Hartley Lecture). Holborn Press, Clerkenwell [1920]. 
8in. 406 pp. bibliog. app. index, 6/n. 228 

This difficult and perennially fascinating subject is treated 
by Professor Peake in scholarly, but also in simple and 
interesting fashion. On the perplexing questions of authorship 
and date he has the courage to confess himself undecided ; 
but on the whole he thinks that the Apocalypse, though 
written partly during the reign of Nero, appeared first under 

Domitian, and that it is not by the author of the Fourth 

Gospel, nor by the son of Zebedee. 


Sanday (William). Divinz OVERRULING. Edinburgh, T. & T. 


Clark, 1920. Q9in. 112 pp. front. index, 6/. 231.4-8 
This little volume contains, we are told, Dr. Sanday’s 
“last public utterances as Lady Margaret Professor’’; but 


not, we trust, his last contribution to the study of Biblical 
criticism. He seems here to suggest that his delightful books 
dealing with the Fourth Gospel have been in part founded on 
a mistaken hypothesis. We also gather that he wishes to 
re-assert his belief in a broad distinction between miracles of 
healing, now generally recognized as humanly possible, and 
the so-called ‘‘ Nature-miracles,’’ on which Science has so far 
bestowed no official sanction. His inspiring faith in a divine 
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plan, clearly traceable through the course of history, has 
survived even the ordeal of the war. 


300 SOCIOLOGY. 


Capello (Luigi). L’ORDINAMENTO DELL’ EseErciTo. Con 
Prefazione-ritratto di A. Soffici. Rome, La Voce, 1920. 
74 in. 75 pp. paper, 4 lire. 355.2 

These criticisms of the new Italian military law come from the 

general who commanded at Caporetto. He considers that 
Italy is now in no danger of surprise attacks by her neigh- 
bours. In other quarters she will have the help of the League 
of Nations. Hence there is no need for an army of the size 
contemplated by the new law, while the number of officers 
proposed is out of all proportion to the nation’s needs. More- 
over, the authorities are making the mistake of relying too 
much on the professional element, which will give the country 
an elaborate organization, but a poorly equipped force. 
General Capello pays a warm tribute to the valuable work 
done by the citizen soldier of all ranks, and would prefer to 
see a force organized more on the Swiss model. Soffici, who 
served on General Capello’s staff, testifies to the seriousness 
of his illness at the time of the disaster, which he considers 
to have been his misfortune rather than his fault. 

Parry (A. W.). EpucaTION IN ENGLAND IN THE MIDDLE 
Aces. University Tutorial Press, 1920. 74 in. 272 pp. 
app. (bibliog.) index, 7/6. 370.942 

Elementary English education begins, in Mr. Parry’s 

opinion, with the charity schools in the seventeenth century ; 
but from the Anglo-Saxon period onwards he finds traces 
of an educational system, designed primarily as a preparation 
for Holy Orders or for the monastic life, yet extending to 
individuals in every social rank. The subjects taught seem 
to have been reading (Latin) and singing (with a view to 
public worship). Writing, as a difficult art (we know that it 
was so considered even in Hannah More’s time), would only 
be learned exceptionally. As regards the nunnery schools 
for gentlemen’s daughters, and the small number of pupils 
which they seem to have received, the natural inference would 
appear to be that girls not attending them (in other words, 
the great majority) received no instruction whatever. Mr. 
Parry says little of the early Benedictine nuns, the earliest 
class of recognized female teachers, as we think, in the world’s 
history. In love of learning they were not far behind the 
monks. Henry I.’s queen owed it to her convent training 
that she had read not only Jerome, but Cicero, and could 
conduct correspondence in Latin. 

Turner (John Roscoe). INTRODUCTION TO Economics. Allen 
& Unwin [1920]. 84 in. 657 pp. index, 15/ n. 330.2 

This book, by the Professor of Economics at New York 

University, is restricted to a discussion of piinciples—hence 

the title. Intended to prepare the mind of the student 

for the contents of more advanced and specialized treatises, 

Professor Turner’s work is a clear exposition of fundamentals 

associated with essential institutions, as well as of such 

subjects as price, value, supply, money, banking, rent, capital 
and labour. The concluding pages deal with corporations, 
monopoly, and trust legislation. 


400 PHILOLOGY. 


O’Grady (Hardress) and Catty (Nancy), THE Earty StTacEs 
OF SPOKEN AND WRITTEN ENGLISH (‘‘ Handbooks in 
the Art of Teaching’’). Constable [1920]. 74 in. 
108 pp., 3/6 n. 420.7 

Apparently, the Board of Education does not see eye to 
eye with those who would apply the science of phonetics 
to teaching English. The authors even wonder whether 
the moderate zeal shown by the Board towards the extirpa- 
tion of dialects is due to a “reactionary desire to keep 
distinct the classes of England.’”’ Failing the Utopian ideal, 
that speakers should retain the English racy of their soil 
and also be masters of ‘‘Standard Received English,” they 
think that local peculiarities must go. The book is an 
instructive manual on teaching to read and training in verbal 
expression, and gives valuable hints on method. 

Subotic (Dragutin) and Forbes (Nevill). ENGLESKA GRAMATIKA. 
Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1920. 7}in. 144 pp. paper, 3/6 n. 

425 

An English Grammar, being one of a series of books for 
Serbs in the Latin script issued by the Clarendon Press. It 
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is arranged by parts of speech, and planned for use with the 
English Reader by the same authors. English students with 
a slight knowledge of Slav will also derive much profit from it, 
not least from the phonetic transcripts of their own language. 


*Wyld (Henry Cecil). A History oF MODERN COLLOQUIAL 
EnGuisH. Fisher Unwin [1920]. 9 in. 414 pp. bibliog., 
21/ n. 420.9 

See review, p. 669. 


600 USEFUL ARTS. 


Sabin (Edwin L.). BuriLpING THE PaciFic Rattway: the 
construction-story of America’s first iron thoroughfare. 
Lippincott, 1919. 7}in. 317 pp. il. map, index, 8/6 n. 

656 

Fifty vears have passed since most of the events recorded 

in this veicme were new (for this railway was thirty years in 

the planning, though only six in the making). The writer 

tells, vividly and in sufficient detail, how this ‘‘ wonder of 

its age’’ came into being—the stress, the sweat, the toil of 
mind and body that overcame the physical difficulties. 


Spaight (J. M.). AIRCRAFT IN PEACE, AND THE Law. Mac- 
millan, 1919. 9 in. 241 pp. apps. bibliog. index, 8/6 n. 
629.148 
With admirable clarity the author discusses the principle 
of State sovereignty over the air, and the opposite principle 
of free circulation ; the problems concerned in the nationality 
and registration of aircraft; the formalities to be observed 
by the international aviator; the certification of aircraft 
and pilots, and numerous other subjects. Every flyer should 
possess the knowledge embodied in Dr. Spaight’s pages. 


700 FINE ARTS, 
*Lewis (C. T. Courtney). THE Le BLonp Book. Sampson 
Low, 1920. 7} in. 138 pp., 10/6 n. 764 
See notice, p. 644. 


780 MUSIC. 


Morris (William Meredith). British VioLIn MAKBRS: a 
biographical dictionary of British makers of stringed 
instruments and bows, and a critical description of their 
work ; with introductory chapters, and numerous por- 
traits and illustrations. Scott, 1920. 9 in. 330 pp. 
apps. bibliog., 25/ n. 787 

The second edition, revised and enlarged, of the Rev. W. 

Meredith Morris’s excellent dictionary. The first edition, 

which appeared in 1904, has been out of print for some time. 


Smith (Charles T.). THE Music oF LIFE: education for 
leisure and culture ; with curricula evolved by experiment 
in an elementary school. King, 1919. 84 in. 150 pp. 
boards, 4/ n. 780.7 

In this second edition there do not appear to be many 
alterations. The object is to show how the elementary school 
curriculum can civilize by eliminating those sordid factors 
and oppertunities for vice that produce unhappy, demoralized, 
and embittered citizens. To this end the teaching of music, 
folk-dancing, and literature can be made an efficient means. 

The musical examples (see, for instance, p. 101) might be 

much more clearly reproduced. 


800 LITERATURE. 


*Saint-Simon (Louis de Rouvray, Duc de). SELEcTIONS 
FROM SAINT-Simon. Edited by Arthur Tilley. Cam- 
bridge, University Press, 1920. 8 in. 256 pp. apps. 
index, 7/6 n. 848.4 

Most of the selections are from the first two-thirds of the 

‘‘ Mémoires,’’ and are passages illustrating the declining 

splendour of the reign of Louis XIV. The Roi Soleil and 

Mme. de Maintenon are presented in their daily life; and 

after the longer pieces come a series of portraits illustrating 

the incisiveness of Saint-Simon’s pen. A _ full historical 
introduction, a few notes, and two appendices form the 
apparatus criticus. 

*Tilley (Arthur), ed. CAMBRIDGE READINGS IN FRENCH 
LITERATURE. Cambridge, University Press, 1920. 8 in. 
240 pp. il., 8/n. 840.8 

Opening with Michelet on Jeanne d’Arc, and closing with 

General Pétain’s ordre du jour of November 18, 1918, this 

selection is particularly rich in pieces sacred to the glory of 

French history. Froissart, Des Périers, Marot and Louise 
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Labé are also among the writers represented ; and, apart from 
the high literary interest of the contents, the reason for the 
particular order of the arrangement may provide the reader 
with some mental exercise. 


Willoughby (D.). Asour It anp Asovur. Fisher Unwin 
[1920]. 9 in. 307 pp., 12/6 n. 824.9 
These essays, most of which appeared in Everyman, although 
containing no particularly new ideas, are readably and brightly 
written. They consist of agreeable comment on questions of 
the day, written from a “‘ moderate ”’ point of view. 


POETRY. 


Cendrars (Blaise). Dix-NEuF Potmers Exastigugs. Paris, 
Au Sans Pareil, 1919. 74 in. 56 pp. front. paper, 6fr. 
841.9 
See review, p. 684. 


Cendrars (Blaise)}§ Du Monpre EntTiER. Paris, Nouvelle 
Revue Frangaise, 1919. 7} in. 128 pp. paper, 5fr. 
841.9 
See review, p. 684. 


MacKaye (Percy) and Barnhart (Harry). THE WuLL oF 
SonG: a dramatic service of community singing. New 
York, Boni & Liveright, 1919. 7} in. 70 pp. app., 70c. 

811.5 


““ How,” Mr. MacKaye inquires, ‘‘ how may the surging 
Tides of Man be sluiced in Conduits of Art, without losing 
their primal glory and momentum?’ The answer to 
this enigma is contained in the present volume. ‘ The 
Will of Song’’ was composed for ‘‘community singing ”’ 
by the inhabitants of the Oranges and Buffalo. At a 
“Community Sing’’ the audience—call it the congregation, 
for the Community Sing is a service in the religion of Demo- 
cracy—participates in the performance—is, indeed, itself 
an actor, a Group Person. ‘‘ The Will of Song’’ is a very 
adequate expression of that idealism, none the less uplifting 
for being a little vague, which stirs not only in America, but 
also among most earnest believers in democracy elsewhere. 


Mirrlees (Hope). Paris. Hogarth Press, 1920. 6in. 23 pp. 
paper, 3/n. 821.9 
In singing the praises of Paris, Miss Mirrlees has adopted 
the idiom of the younger French poets—not the ‘‘ youngest ” 
of all, but those who stand between Dada and the Nouvelle 
Revue FranGaise. It .is the idiom, roughly speaking, of 
M. Salmon in “ Prikaz,’’ of M. Cendrars in ‘‘ Du Monde Entier,”’ 
of M. Drieu La Rochelle in his later manner. ‘“ Paris”’ is 
immensely literary and immensely accomplished. One reads 
it with pleasure and interest, admiring the author’s learning 
and wit, and the skill with which the verse is handled : 
The sky is apricot : 
Against it there pass 
Across the Pont Solférino 
Fiacres and little people all black— 
Flies nibbling the celestial apricot— 
That one with broad-brimmed hat and tippeted pelisse must be a 
riest. 
They are black and two-dimensional, and look like silhouettes of 
Louis-Philippe citizens. 
These lines illustrate Miss Mirrlees’ qualities and defects— 
her clear, witty vision, and the quite superfluous pedantry 
which so often comes shutting down, heavily and darkly, 
across it. 


Morand (Paul). LampresA Arc. Paris, Au Sans Pareil, 1920. 
10 in. 56 pp. front. paper, 7fr. 50. 841.9 
See review, p. 684. 


Soupault (Philippe). Rose prs VENTs. Paris, Au Sans 
Pareil, 1920. 74 in. 56 pp. il. paper, 3fr. 50. 841.9 
See review, p. 684. 


A Third Collection of New Poems by Contemporary Poets 
(‘‘ Monthly Chapbook,” April). Poetry Bookshop, 1920. 

10 in. 32 pp. paper, 1/6 n. 821.9 
Three poets are represented in this number of the Chapbook, 
namely, Mary Webster, John Redwood Anderson and A. E. 
Coppard. Miss Webster is so technically accomplished 
that one finds it very difficult to say what is the real merit of 
her poems. “‘ Betty’’ and ‘“‘ Death of a Child’ are the best 
of her six pieces. Mr. Anderson is represented by a series 
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of nine poems on “‘ October Fair-time.”’ He treats the clowns 
and merry-go-rounds, swings and freaks—objects so much 
beloved by the poets of the advance guard—in a large, 
picturesque, romantic style, brought superficially up to date 
by a small admixture of Edith-Sitwellism. Of the three 
poets we like best Mr. A. E. Coppard, whose work gives token 
of a curious intensity of emotion and sensuous appreciation : 

The huge uprearing sky has a million lures ; 

The wind connives at its coy mischief, 

Dust is gone up on curtains of visible air, 

The unreluctant elm is passionately tossed, 

And seven pale doves are thrown like stars 

Under the black cloud. 


FICTION. 


Barnby (Adeline), MicHAEL DAENEN. Murray & Evenden 
{1920]. 74 in. 128 pp., 1/ n. 

An unreal story of a doctor who takes on his shoulders the 
sins and the evil name of his dipsomaniac half-brother, a 
feeble-minded missionary, and a self-sacrificing woman 
who loves the former, but marries the latter to complete 
his reformation. The scene is a settlement on the Congo. 


Cobb (Thomas). Mr. PrEeston’s DauGHTER. Lane, 1920. 
74 in. 285 pp., 7/ n. 

A story of a woman’s unfounded suspicions and jealousy. 
The heroine, Monica Dasent, suspects her lover of wavering 
affection, and believes that her rival is the vulgar and frivclous 
Essa Maynard, whose antecedents have been chequered. 
The secret of Essa’s birth is maintained until the last pages, 
in which the skein of complexity is finally unravelled. 


Desmond (Shaw). Passion. Duckworth, 1920. 74 in. 331 pp,. 
7/n. 

See review, p. 671. 

Futabatei. An ApopTED HusBanp. Trans. from Japanese 
by B. Mitsiu and Gregg M. Sinclair. Hutchinson, 1920. 
7% in. 255 pp., 7/6 n. 895.23 

See review, p. 671. 

Grant (Graham). THE Diary OF A POLICE SURGEON. Pear- 
son, 1920. 74 in. 188 pp., 3/6 n. 

These cameo-stories and sketches, constructed out of 
episodes in the experiences of a police surgeon in the East 
End of London, deal with fights, stabbings, murder, theft, 
disease and the like. The notorious affair at Sidney Street 
is described in one of the tales. ‘‘ A Practical Joker’ has 
some light touches; and ‘‘ Dan and Nellie Brown ”’ is a sad 
little story. As a whole the book will scarcely be attractive 
reading, except to those who have a liking for realistic details 
of sordid crime. 


Hendryx (James B.). THe Goitp Girt. Putnam, 1920. 
734 in. 349 pp., 7/6 n. 813.5 
The background of this bright and interesting story is 
Montana, where the father of the heroine, Patty Sinclair. 
“made a strike of gold’’ shortly before his death. But he 
neglected to file the claim; and Patty, with the aid of a 
somewhat cryptic map, sets to work to locate the reef. She 
is nearly caught in the toils of two unscrupulous rivals in 
the search; but, befriended throughout by ‘“‘ Vil’’ Holland, 
a rough but estimable cowby, Patty is ultimately successful 
in discovering her father’s © strike,’ and in the concluding 
chapter she marries ‘“ Vil.”’ 


Lemaitre (Jules). SERENUS; and other stories of the past 
and present. Trans. by ‘“ Penguin”? (A. W. Evans). 
Selwyn & Blount [1920]. 74 in. 286 pp., 7/6n. 843.9 

See review, p. 666. 

Ratcliffe (Dorothy Una). JuL1aN HuNTER, SOLDIER POET: 
an idyll in the Dales. Macdonald [1920]. 9} in. 136 pp. 
il. index, boards, 6/ n. 

Julian Hunter, soldier poet, has corn-ripe hair and the 
proiile of a Greek god or an advertisement for collars. Being 
a poet, he addresses young ladies in such terms as these: 
“Where is thy Court, Titania?” or ‘My dainty goddess 
Freia.”’ Contrary to expectation, the heroine does not marry 
him. ‘‘‘ Julian,’ I said seriously, ‘ you are not in love with 
me, you are in love with Life. You need no Sweetheart, for 
your Sweetheart is the World.’”’ Prudently, she chooses the 
proffered hand of Mr. Winston, who makes munitions. 
Selections from Julian Hunter’s poems as well as black-and- 
white illustrations enliven the book. 
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Regnaud (Marguerite). Le Porps pu Passt. Paris, 
Calmann-Lévy, 1919. 74 in. 277 pp. paper, 4fr. 90. 
843.9 

See notice, p. 684. 


910 GEOGRAPHY, TOPOGRAPHY, ANTIQUITIES. 


*Bland (J. O. P.).,.MEN, MANNERS, AND MoRALsS IN SOUTH 
AMERICA. Heinemann, 1920. 9 in. 327 pp. il. index, 
12/6 918 

The author of this vivacious and gracefully-written book 
protests with justice against the ‘‘ Blue-book stodginess ”’ 
of many works which deal with that portion of the Western 
hemisphere south of the equator. It is undeniable that 
the general reader wants, not dry particulars of South American 
trades, industries, and manufacturing possibilities, but 
silhouettes of the men and women and their social life; 
descriptions of the prairies and forests, of mountain gorges 
and the “everlasting hills.” Mr. Bland, who portrays 
numerous types of South American humanity, and spiritedly 
describes the places he has visited, successfully avoids the 
faults to which his strictures apply. His book is heartily 
to be commended. 


Keun (Qdette). Lis Oasis DANS LA MONTAGNE. Paris, 
Calmann-Lévy [1920]. 7} in. 334 pp. paper, 4fr. 90. 
916.5 
A description of Aurés in Eastern Algeria, a region on the 
threshold of the desert, full of mountains, torrents, and 
forests, and so little known that even the Algerian on hearing 
the name has to look it up in the atlas. The author tells 
the story of its people, and describes its primitive village 
life, adding chapters on Tunis, a Tunisian marriage, and 
the women of Tunis. 


Savory (Arthur H.). GRAIN AND CHAFF FROM AN ENGLISH 
Manor. Oxford, Blackwell, 1920. 21/n. 914.247 
See review, p. 666. 


920 BIOGRAPHY. 


Shaw-Stewart (Patrick). 
Knox (Ronald). Patrick SHAW-STEWART. Collins, 1920. 
8 in. 205 pp., 8/ n. 920 
See review, p. 670. 


Treloar (Sir William Purdie). A Lorp Mayor’s Diary, 
1906-7 : to which is added the Official Diary of Micajah 
Perry, Lord Mayor. 1738-9. Murray, 1920. 84 in. 
281 pp. il. pors., 10/6 n. 920 

One of the principal reasons why the unconventional Lord 

Mayor who in 1906-7 ;filled the civic chair with conspicuous 

success had wished to become chief magistrate was that 

“the position might enable him to do something permanently 

to benefit the little crippled children of the Metropolis.” 

During his mayoralty Sir William Treloar founded the Cripples’ 

Hospital and College at Alton, the welfare of which was, 

and remains, very near his heart; he received numerous 

royal and other distinguished persons at the Guildhall ; 
danced the ‘‘ Furry ”’ dance in the streets of Helston; and 

with considerable éclat visited Berlin and Potsdam at a 

ticklish period in the history of the relations of this country 

with Germany. Sir William’s description of Lord Mayor’s 
day—which might be called “‘Impressions of ‘Der Tag’ 
from the City State Coach’’—is vivid. The diary leaves 
the impression that “Lord Mayor” is synonymous with 

‘‘hard worker ’’ ; and in the mayoral seat there seems to be 

much dignity, but not a large amount ofease. The eighteenth- 

century Lord Mayor’s diary (the only previous record by a 

Lord Mayor of his year of office) is bald reading by comparison 

with Sir William Treloar’s chronicle. 


930-990 HISTORY. 


*Bigelow (Poultney). PRUSSIANISM AND PACIFISM: THE Two 
WILHELMS BETWEEN THE REVOLUTIONS OF 1848 AND 
1918. Putnam, 1919. 84 in. 281 pp., 7/6n. 943.08 

The author deals at considerable length, and in a facile, 
pleasant manner, with the bellicose aspirations of Germany, 
and ‘‘ the eternal conflict between Church and State ’’—the 
latter as exemplified in the revolt of Republican France against 
the alien or Papal direction of schools, in the Italian struggle 
for liberty of conscience, and the Kuliurkampf between 

‘Wilhelm the Invincible and Pius the Infallible.’”’ The 
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new States of Bohemia and Poland, says Mr. Bigelow, have 
yet that fight before them. The author is far from hopeful 
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Mowat (Rs B.)? . (“.Kings and Queens of England ’’). 
Constable, @919. 9 in.’ 349 pp. il. pors. maps, apps. 


(bibliog.) index, 10/6 n. 942.042 


See review, p. 668. 


| 


Lock (H. 0.). THE CONQUERORS OF PALESTINE THROUGH 
Forty CENTURIES. With an introduction by Field- 
Marshal Viscount Allenby. Scott, 1920. 9 in. 131 pp. 
map, apps. (bibliog.) index, 7/6 n. 933 and 956.9 

Major Lock usefully and clearly summarizes the history 
of the military operations which have been carried out in 

Palestine from the era antecedent to the time of the Pharaoh, 

down to the red-letter day when the distinguished write, 

of the introduction, accompanied by his victorious army 
quietly and modestly entered Jerusalem. The Egyptians 

Assyrians, Jews, Babylonians, Medes and Persians, Greeks,, 

Romans, Arabs, Crusaders, Saracens, Ottomans, Mamelukes, 

as well as the French and British, pass in succession across 

Major Lock’s crowded stage. 


Millard (Thomas F.). DEMOCRACY AND THE EASTERN QUEsS- 
TION: the problem of the Far East as demonstrated by 
the Great War, and its relation to the United States of 
America. Allen & Unwin [1919]. 84 in. 456 pp. apps., 
12/6 n. 951 and 952 

Mr. Millard discusses at great length the real character of 

Japan, the policy of the Japanese in the war, the position of 

China, the Japanese diplomatic demands upon China in 

1905, the Siberian question, and numerous other topics. 

The author sympathizes with China’s appeal to the democ- 

racies, and declares that American financial policy in China 

must keep free from association with Japanese business methods 
and political aspirations as they have been revealed in recent 
years. 


Moore (Edward Caldwell). Wrst anp East: the expansion 
of Christendom and the natuialization of Christianity in 
the Orient in the nineteenth century; being the Dale 
Lectures, Oxford, 1913. Duckworth [1920}. 84 in. 
433 pp. index, 12/6 n. 901 

The impact of Western forces upon the East has had two 
different motives: commercial and political, moral and 
religious. Professor Moore describes the influence of Greater 

Europe on the rest of the world, and endeavours to trace the 

results in the life of practically all non-European peoples. 

‘‘The movement began in being a conquest, or at least an 

attempted one, and it continued in being an exploitation of 

the weaker by the stronger for the purposes of trade. It has 
ended in being a vast and complex assimilation to standards 
of the West which is evidenced in every phase of Eastern life.”’ 

He describes the process of assimilation in the departments of 

civil life and government, in economic relations, and in 

education and morals. As to the reflex action of the East, 
in no aspect of life, he says, has that been more profoundly 
felt than in religion. 


*Stevenson (John). Two CENTURIES oF LIFE 1n Down, 
1600-1800. Belfast, M‘Caw, Stevenson & Orr; Dublin, 
Hodges & Figgis, 1920. 9 in. 516 pp. il. pors. maps, 
index, 21/ n. 941.56-7 

The author tells the story of the first successful Plantation 
in Ireland, and of the life led by its settlers and their 
descendants. The scene is the territory in North Down 
granted by King James I. to James Hamilton and Hugh 

Montgomery. The period covered begins with the arrival of 

the adventurers in 1605-6, and ends at the dawn of the 

industrial era in the first decade of the nineteenth century. 

The numerous portraits add considerably to the interest of 

this informative book. 
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940.9 THE GREAT EUROPEAN WAR. 


Buxton (Charles Roden and Dorothy Frances). THe Wortp 
AFTER THE War. Allen & Unwin [1920]. 9 in. 155 pp., 
7/6 n. 940.314 
An arresting book in which the authors survey the post-war 
situation as a whole. They deal with the ‘“ Balkanization of 
Europe,” ‘“‘ The New Balance of Power,’’ ‘‘ The Meaning of 
Bolshevism,”’ and the like. The picture painted is gloomy, 
‘““ During one period since the Armistice, there were no less 
than twenty-five wars going on in Central and Eastern 
Europe.” ‘‘ There was hardly a country in Europe, on 
whichever side it had fought—or even if it had not fought at 
all—where deep-seated resentments and grievances had not 
been sown.”’ ‘‘ The class war which succeeded the national 
war had now become ‘ practical politics’ for the first time 
since 1848, and on an infinitely greater scale.’’ ‘‘ The 
excesses of Russian Communism were exploited to create a 
popular bogey, in order that this in its turn might be used to 
discredit all forms of Socialism . . . ‘ Bolshevist’ became as 
opprobrious a nickname as ‘ pro-German’ had been during 
the war.’”’ ‘If we have estimated the situation rightly, it 
becomes evident that the emergency with which we are faced 
is one of a much longer duration than five years.’’ These 
brief extracts will serve to illustrate the authors’ views and 
conclusions. 


Dane (Edmund). British CAMPAIGNS IN AFRICA AND THE 
PaciFic, 1914-1918. Hodder & Stoughton, 1919. 9 in. 
231 pp. maps, index, 7/6 n. 940.367 
Reviewing German colonial policy and dealings, Mr. Dane 
shows that in 1885 and 1890 the German diplomats agreed 
that it was the duty of the Powers to preserve the native 
races of Africa and to protect them from slavery and oppres- 
sion ; but he concludes that German rule in Africa portended 
a revival of chattel slavery on a great scale, and that this 
would not have been confined to the ‘‘ Dark Continent.” 
Happily, he says, the evil was rooted up. A harrowing 
account of the German treatment of the brave Hereros is 
given. The last section of the book is devoted to the war 
in the Pacific and the siege of Kiao-chau. 


Forder (A.). IN BriGANDs’ HANDs anD TURKISH PRISONs, 
1914-1918. Marshall Brothers [1920]. 9 in. 314 pp. il. 
pors., 12/6 n. 940.3569 

This extremely painful statement of Mr. Forder is valuable 
as a record of personal experience at the hands of the Turks 
during the war. The author, who was a missionary among 
the tribes of the Arabian desert for twenty-five years, had 
the misfortune to be imprisoned by the Turkish authorities 
for four years without adequate trial. The life within the 
prisons was unbelievably horrible and inhuman; men of all 
descriptions, tainted with every kind of disease, were herded 
together so closely that there was barely room to lie down; 
certain prisoners went altogether foodless, and the rest were 
kept in a state of semi-starvation—unless there were friends 
outside to augment the daily ration. The story of the arrival 
of Mr. Forder’s wife in Damascus after a long separation from 
her husband, of her death from privation, and of his own 
survival, both in faith and body, makes sad but heroic 
reading. 


*Hardie (Martin) and Allen (H. Warner). Our ITALIan Front. 
Painted by Martin Hardie; described by Warner Allen. 
Black, 1920. 9 in. 203 pp. il. (50 plates in colour), map, 
index, 25/ n. 940.345 

The white or tinted houses, broad piazzas, and shady 
arcades of Italian cities, the ruined churches on both bank: 
of the Piave, and the rich colouring of the Italian mountains 
are vividly brought before the reader by Capt. Hardie’s very 
effective illustrations. Mr. Allen’s text is eminently readable, 
and is of lively interest to the student of the Italian cam- 
paigns in the great war. It describes the experiences of the 

British Expeditionary Force from the moment of its arriva! 

in a country which had never before seen a British army, 

down to the final and victorious offensive. The fifty 
illustrations are strikingly successful reproductions of Capt. 

Hardie’s water-colour drawings. The warm colouring of 

‘‘ The Street of the Arches, Arquata,” “ Hills of Italy,” ‘‘ The 

Colonel’s Washing,” and ‘ In an Italian Village ’’—to name 

only a few of the pictures which adorn the volume—is 
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